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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
A Prate will be given in our next, 


To theEditor of the British Ludy’s Magazine. 
gIR, 

QNE of the most entertaining 

things in the world, to a candid, 
humourous, and impartial spirit, is a 
review of English literature by a 
shallow, all-presuming foreigner, 
particularly of the French school. I 
was lately particularly amused in 
this way by the “ Recollections” of 
the celebrated Chateaubriand, who 
has coutrived to be as flippant and 
absurd on English authors as most 
of his countrymen. I must not deny 
that, in allusion to French literature, 
we hear quite as much nonsense 
from- the prejudiced of our own 
country; but then it is generally ex- 
hibited by the most ignorant amongst 
us, and rather expresses their na- 
tional distaste and enmity than their 
literary opinions. When a well- 
educated Englishman criticises an 
author of France, it is ten to one 
that he is better acquainted with his 
subject than a Frenchman in the op- 
posite instance; few of whom ac- 
quire the English language suffici- 
ently to relish our older authors, by 
Whom its genius is most forcibly 
exhibited. I never yet heard French- 
men criticise Shakspeare even pass- 
ably; it is always. clear that they 
but partially understand him: on the 
contrary, when an Englishman of 
literature can talk of Corneille, Ra- 
Cine, and Voltaire, without national 
prejudice, little allowance is called 
for on the score of ignorance. Thus, 
if disposed to prefer Shakspeare to 
all of them, it is at least upon a 


knowledge of both sides of the ques- 
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tion. But, setting aside the mob of 
Antigallicans, and the jargon of pro- 
fessed enmity, the higher French 
drama has complete justice done to 
it by Englishmen of education, who 
feel its beauty, its precision, and its 
taste. We should, indeed, deserve 
the name of Barbarians, if we could 
read the ‘* Cid,” the ‘* Atalie,” 
‘< Merope,” or ‘ Mahomet,” with- 
out discovering the genius of their 
respective authors. ‘‘ Yet you pre- 
fer Shakspeare?’— We do; and 
have not the least objection to try 
the cause at the bar of the world.” 

But to return to amusement and 
Mons. Chateaubriand, whose ‘ Re- 
collections,” by the bye, I have ens 
countered in an English translation, 
He thus pompously commences his 
article of ENGLISH LITERATURE 
with the name of Young.— 

‘¢ When a writer has formed a new 
school, and is found, after the criti- 
cisms of half a century, to be still 
possessed of great reputation, it is 
important to the cause of literature 
that the reason of this success should 
be investigated; especially when it 
is neither ascribable to greatness of 
genius, nor to superiority of taste, 
nor to the perfection of the art. 

‘* A few tragic situations and a 
few quaint words, with an indescrib- 
able, vague, and fantastic use of 
woods, heaths, winds, spectres, and 
tempests, account for the celebrity 
of Shakspeare.” 

How surprisingly correct this— 
The profound critic then proceeds 
to appreciate Young, to whose 
faults he is a more adés 
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218 
quate; and this criticism he ends 
with assuring the natives of France, 
that, if they ‘“‘ compare the works 
of other nations with their own, their 
superiority is immense. At least 
equal in strength of thought, in 
taste they are superior to all tie 
world.” That ‘taste is more rare, and 
consequently before genius, which, 
With wit, is disseminated in pretty 
equal proportions at ail times; but 
there are only certain nations, and 
particular moments, in which daste 
prevails.” He then proceeds to 
Shakspeare: ‘‘a man,” says M. 
Chateaubriand, “ who has made a 
schism in literature, who is idolised 
by the country which gave him 
birth, admired throughout the north 
of Europe, and placed by some 
Frenchmen on the side of Corneille 
and Racine.” Voltaire, it seems, 
was partly the occasion of this mass 
ef mischief: “by elevating the beau- 
ties of a Barbarian, he misled those 
who were unable, like himself, to 
Separate the pure metal from the 
dross. He wished to retrace his 
steps, and attacked the idol he had 
worshipped; but it was then too 
late, and hein vain repented that he 
had opened ihe door to mediocrity, 
and assisted, as he himself said, av 
placing the monster on the altar.” — 
Upon this subject, according to our 
author, a grave consideration arises, 
—* A nation, which has always been 
nearly barbarous with respect to the 
arts,” he seriously observes, “ may 
continue to admire barbarous produc- 
tions, without its being of any conse- 
quence; butIdo not know to what point 
a nation, possessing chef d’e@uvres in 


every pursuit, can resume its love of 


the monstrous, without detracting 
from its character. For this reason, 
the inclination to admire Shakspeare 
is more dangerous in France than 
England. In the latter country it 
Zesults from ignorance—in ours it 


would be the effect of depravity,” 





M. Chateaubriand. 





As to the contingation of the 
English admiration of the barbarian, 
the cause of it is plain. 

“‘ Shakspeare alone preserves hie 
imperial influence, which is easily 
aecounted for by the following fact. 
—I was one night at Covent-Garden 
Theatre, which takes its name, as 1s 
generally known, from an ancient 
convent, on the scite of which it is 
built. A well-dressed man seated 
himself near me, and asked soon af- 
terwards where he was. I looked até 
him with astonishment, and answer- 
ed ‘In Covent-Garden.’ ‘A pretty 
garden indeed! exelaimed he, burst- 
ing into a fit of laughter, and pre- 
senting to me a bottle of rum. It 
was a sailor, who had accidentally 
passed this way as he came from the 
city, just at the time the perform- 
ance was commencing; and, having 
observed the pressure of the crowd 
at the entrance of the theatre, had 
paid his money, and entered the 
house without knowing what he was 
to see. 

‘* How should the English have a 
theatre to be termed supportable, 
when the pit is composed of judges 
recently arrived from Bengal and the 
coast of Guinea, who do not even 
know where they are? Shakspeare 
may reign eternally in such a na- 
tion.” 

After all, however, there are some 
beauties in Shakspeare: M. Cha- 
teaubriand is kind enough to point 
out one or two, and even kindly al- 
lows the drunken savage, ‘ as Vol- 
taire called him,” to possess genius. 
He perhaps excelled “ Lope de 
Vega, his contemporary ; but by no 
means equalied Garnier and Hardy, 
who at that time lisped in numbers 
amongst us, and uttered the first 
accents of the French Melpomene.” 
But the English are infatuated on 
this score. ‘‘ The Cato of Addison 
is now hardly ever played, and at 
the theatres of Great Britain the 
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audience is only diverted by the 
monstrosities of Shakspeare, or the 
horrors of Otway.” Even their bes! 
writers are carried away with respeci 
to this demi-god ; as for instance : — 
«The discrimination of Dr. Johnsoi 
seems to forsake him when he speaks 
of Shakspeare. He reproaches Ry- 
mer and Voitaire for having said that 
the English tragic poet does not 
sufficiently preserve a verisimilitude 
of manners—that Shakspeare’s Ro- 
mans are not sufficiently Roman, 
aud his kings not completely royal. 
‘These,’ says he,‘ are the petty cavils 
of petty minds. A poet overlooks the 
casual distinctions of country and 
condition, as a painter, satisfied with 
the figure, neglects the drapery’ ”"—a 
very false piece of criticism, in the 
opinion of M. Chateaubriand, who 
shews that ‘ verisimilitude of man- 
ners, far from being the drapery, 
is the leading feature of the pic- 
ture itself ;” which accounts for the 
nice keeping of the French trage- 
dians, and their talent at national 
and particular individ ualisation—the 
heroes being Turkish, Greek, or 
Roman, &c. according to the scene, 
and not indiscriminately Frenchmen, 
as ignorant people have occasionally 
alledged, with great plausibility. 
But, although our attachment to 
Shakspeare is a kind of mania, we 
really have some good poets.— 
** England can boast of no historian 
superior to Hume and Robertson, 
and of no poets more richly gifted 
than Thomson and Beattie. The 
“ Minstrel” of the latter is a beau- 
tiful poem, “ written,” says M. 


Chateaubriand, “ in the stanza of 


the old Scottish ballads.” Spenser 
was beneath his knowledge. * It is 
true that the author, like all fo- 
reigners, 18 sometimes too diffuse 
and deficient in taste;” but, after 
all, he merits praise, and M, C. 
would rather extol a writer than 
degide him in the reader’s eyes, 
because “ it is in the beautiful ar- 


M. Chateaubriand. 
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rangements of Heaven that the di- | 
vinity is perceived, and not by @ 
few irregularities of nature.” 

Notwithstanding his conclusions 
aguiust Shakspedre, M. Chateau- 
briand, with great condescension, 
admits that some of the reasons of 
bis few French defenders are worth 
attending to. 

“ Still, by ceding something to 
an adversary, shall we not more 
easily biing public opinion back to 
good models?) May it now be al- 
lowed that imagination and the arts 
were indulged to too great an extent 
in the reign of Louis XLV.? Was 
not the art of painting nature, as it 
is now termed, almost viknown at 
that time? Why should it not be 
admitted that the style of the pre- 
sent day has really assumed a more 
perfect torm, that the liberty of dis- 
cussing any sulsject bas brought a 
greater number of truths into circus 
lation; that the sciences have im- 
parted more firmness to the human 
mind, and more precision to human 
ideas?) I know that there is danger 
in allowing ail this, and that if one 
point be yielded, it is difficult to 
know where to stop; but still is it 
not possible that aman, by proceed- 
ing cautiously between the two lines, 
aud always leaning rather towards 
the ancient than the modern one, 
may unite the two schools, and cre- 
ate from them the genius of a new 
era? Be this as it may, every effort 
to produce so great a revolution 
will be abortive if we remain irreli- 
gious. Imagination and sentiment 
are essentially combined with reli 
gion. A species of literature, from 
which the charms of tenderness are 
banished, can never be otherwise 
than dry, cold, and merely possessed 
of mediocrity.” 

All this is very fine, doubtless—but 
what is the religion of M. Chateau- 
briand? He almost denies the fa- 
culty of tender, religious sentiment 
to Protestant writers; and, if w¢ 
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may judge from a celebrated work, 
which has been admired infinitely 
beyond its merits, I fear the religion 
of M. C. is nothing but imagination 
and sentiment. But enough of 
this, Mr. Editor: my single purpose 
was to exhibit a diverting specimen 
of venity and ignorance in a writer, 
who, with a certain degree of talent, 
is in reality the most flippant and 
insubstantial declaimer of the day. 
G. 


oat ee 


For the British Lady’s Magazine. 
HE HYMENEAL VISIONS OF THE 
PRINCESS KAPHIRA. 
(Continucd from page 152.) 

At the same moment a magnificent 
boat approached the shore, deco- 
yated with the unperial banners of 
Japan, into which the noble stranger 
conducted the blushing Kaphira, 
amidst crowds of spectators, most 
of whom loudly called upon the god 
to afford them a prosperous voyage. 
The enthusiasm of these honest 
people the Princess thought would 
have been much greater, but for a 
dark cloud which just then inter- 
cepted the light of the sun, and ren- 
dered them apprehensive of ap- 
proaching tuunder, They seemed 
also depressed by a pestilential va- 
pour, which exceedingly impeded 
their breathing, having reduced many 
of them to mere skeletons; and it 
was the opinion of certain physicians 
among them that the contagion would 
become general, unless the atmo- 
sphere was purified by a species of 
fumigation that would destroy the 
vermin: engendered by the blight. 
Other sages, remarkable for ruddy 
contented faces, plethoric forms, and 
sonorous voices, wholly denied this 
doctrine, and asserted that the va- 
pour was the natural consequence of 
the recent earthquake, which having 
ceased, in due time the effect would 
cease also. ‘That, as to the vermin, 
they were not only innoxious; but 





salutary; and that to crush ther, 
because of ‘their inutility, would: be 
the height of injustice aud absurdity. 
What these animalcule feed’ ‘on, 
said they, it ‘is’ a: trifle; and as 


an item of economy would prove of * 


no avail to the sickly, but if you, 
who are healthy, will put your hands 
in your pockets, aad give about 
as much as will amount to one year 
of their waste, it will be essentially 
serviceable.—At these arguments the 
well in heaith became grave; while 
the invalids, at the sound of the word 
Time, looked with inexpressible 
pathos towards a neighbouring bu* 
rying-gronnd. The Princess: - ob 
served ali these particulars witha 
single glance of her eye, and felt her 
heart touched with sympathy and 
compassion. The apparent apathy 
of the multitude was well-accounted 
for—their minds were engrossed by 
mournful images, with which the 
gay and festive ceremony of taking 
water did not at the moment accord; 
but it was clear that they wished het 
happy, aud even regarded her with 
hope. | es ' 
But for these afflicting percep- 
tions, the Princess would have slip- 
ped into the well-equipped barge 
with unmixed satisfaction, or at least 
with presentiments that were only 
rendered more interesting bya slight 
allay of fear. The mystic touch of 
the god had produced a genial glow 
in the hearts of the royal voyagers, 
which shone in their eyes, and they 
assumed their stations on board with 
grace and confidence. Their quit- 
ting the shore was a pleasing and 
beautiful sight: the vessel was gay 
and gallantly equipped, the voyagers 
in the bloom of youth and hope;. 
the waves scarcely rippled to the 
lightsome and favourable breeze ; 
the blessing of Tsin was invoked ; 
the god Surma_ smiled ;—behold 
them committed to the waters. 
~ It has been already observed, that 
in the management of these barques 
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the male generally assumed the pri- 
ority. The high‘destiny of the royal 

Kaphira produced an exception in 
the present instance. In contradic- 

tion to the usual practice, she was 
seated on a cushion somewhat higher 
than her gallant partner, with the 
imperial fillet round her’ brows. | 
Nothing could be more graceful than 

the accordance of her princely co- 

adjutor in this arrangement. ~ ‘The 
vessel was of Japanese equipment ; 

it was to be navigated in sight of the 

Japanese; their sentiments, as to 

conduct; it was necessary to attend 

to. With-these the princely strange 

was but recently acquainted’; the 

high-souled Kaphira knew them well. 

Thus she naturally gave the leading 

impulse to the vessel, but not with 

unsexual presumption; so that no 

kind of confusion ensued, and the 

interesting voyagers glided nobly and 

gracefully down the stream. 

The first incident which disturbed 
their peaceful navigation was the 
strange appearance at the head and 
stern of the barque of the imperial! 
Zelolo, The Princess first noticed 
the unwelcome ensigns, and her 
cheeks were crimsoned with pride 
amd sorrow. The signal at the stern, 
a yellow streamer, signified the in- 
tention of the magnificent monarch 
to send on shore the nominal partner 
of his: eccentric voyage ;° and an- 
other at the head, a winte one,: that 
he intended to coast along shore for 
anew one. The soul of Kaphira, al- 
though too exalted to regard the 
alledged motives for this unexpected 
preceeding, was overwhelmed with 
filial sympathy and regret; and, 
whatever might have led» to the 
resolution of her imperial ‘sire, she 
mourned the degradation of royalty 
in the eyes of the Japanese. . The 
Prince gently soothed her anxiety 
and allayed her cares, and adroitly 
insinuated that it was in their power, 
by a holy attachment to the will 
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joint conduct of their own noble 
barque, to redeem the cause of prince- 
ly navigation in the estimation of alk 
the world. ' 

Recovered from this unwelcome 
surprise, the reyal pzir proceeded 
prosperously down the stream for a 
considerable time: the Prince gras 
dually became versed in the Japanese 
manners and sentiments, and every 
iour rendered hin: more fit to be the 
faithful assistant of the bigh-born 
Kaphira. Thus all wasas it should be, 
when the signal of the imperia! decease 
was suddenly made, and the diadem 
of Japan. quickly glittered on the 
brow of the Princess. Now came 
on the trial of virtue and of skill: 
all Japan crowded round the impe- 
tial vessel, into which the exalted 
pair removed; and the excess of 
temptation and hemage, so danger- 
ous to virtue, commenced. Hitherto 
the Prince and Princess had navi- 
gated the variable stream with skill 
and precision. Warned, by example; 
of the necessity of: mutual confis 
dence, they had each of: them kept 
at boat’s length the crowd of in- 
triguers of both sexes, who would 
have profited by their disagreement. 
The most blooming virgins had 
danced on the verdant bauks of the 
stream—the fairest voyagers had 
crossed the navigation of the ‘Prince 
incessant!y—and, so prosperous had 
been the dart of Surma, not a 
thought of his had hitherto wandered 
fromthe accomplished Kaphira. The 
Princess, on her part, had maintain- 
ed that nobie and correct deportment 
which at once checks presumptuous, 
aud encourages merit and virtue, 
Was this to last?—it. was. Noble 
minds are rendered more secure by 
the: enlargement of their. duties: 
called into the exercise of imperial 
sway, the Princess felt the necessity 
of seconding public character by 
private purity with double tenacity; 
and the imperial barque proceeded 
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rank. Herself the sovereign, Ka- 
phira, with courteous dignity, main- 
tained her own opinions on the 
subject of government, even when 
they differed from those of her 
companion; but this was never the 
ease in essentials, and seldom at 
all. Ardently anxious to render 
himself fit for the bosom coun- 
sellor of the sovereign lady of 
Japan, the Prince had assiduously 
done all in his power to understand 
the character of that tenacious peo- 
ple, their laws, opinions, and policy. 
Assisted by the highly-endowed Ka- 
phira, he was eminently successful ; 
and in her adopted son Japan hailed 
one of her most enlightened patriots, 
his sovereign her most faithtul ad- 


viser, and his fellow voyager one of 


the most ardent and jaithful of men. 

Thus passed the exaited pair the 
morning and noon of their progress 
down the stream. Evening came at 
Jast, and the misty bourne of the 
navigation, beyond which no mortal 
eye can penetrate, came finally in 
view. It was beheld without terror; 
for it was regarded after a dignified 
and skilful voyage, mm which the du- 
ties had been attended to, the affec- 
tions cultivated, and honour and 
constancy maintained. ' Over this 
region, and deep involved in the ob- 
scurity, presided a mystic deity, 
whose immortality was however 
bounded —the pallid goddess Maya, 
around whose cold and marble couch 
fiitted the dark diseases; Obedient 
to her will, the harpies, without 


waiting the approach of vessels to. 


the borders of the gulf, would often 
meet the unprepared navigators in 
every stage of the voyage, and hurry 
them to the icy arms of Maya, some- 
times to the great sorrow, and, alas! 
sometimes to the great joy, of their 
fellow navigators. The nearer the 
vessel approached the gulf itself, the 
more frequent were these visits, and 
generally the less awful they ap- 
peared, seldom retaining thei pri- 
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mitive aspect of terror, except to 
persons who, aware that. the abode 
of Maya was not the termination of 
being, had reason to apprehend the 
nature of the existence on the im- 
mortal side of her domains. Such 
was not the case, either with. the 
impertal.Kaphira, or him in whose 
company she had taken water, who 
felt themselves on the verge of 
the awful mist, without terror, or 
with no other fear than. what ap- 
prehension for each other excited. 
It was now clear that none of the 
more envenomed ministers of Maya 
would meddle with them, and that 
they would finally reach her silent 
abode by the torpid ministry of her 
most patient attendant—old age. 
But still one must go first—it was 
the Prince! —the palsied hand of 
Time first pointing to the gloom it 
opened— Maya beckoned, but clothed 
neither in mystery or terror, her 
pale features wore a placid smile, 
and a ray of light from some starry 
region beyond seemed to gild her 
couch of clouds, and take away 
from the chilly reluctance to obey 
her summons. “ Kaphira, my love— 
my queen, my wife —farewell—until 

* Kaphira shrieked, and the 
next moment found herself awake on 
her couch in the temple of Tsin, at 
the side of which stood her silent and 
attendant damsels, who pointed with 
a significant smile to the splendid 
sun, already far advanced above the 
horizon, to intimate the arrival of the 
hour of morning-prayer. 

— 
To the Edilorof the British Lady's Magazine. 
SIR, . 

IN your last number I was much 
pleased with your observations on 
the subject of Sisters of Charity, or 
Beguines; and shall feel obliged 
if, under the same head, you will 
shew in what way a litfle Protestant 
enthusiasm of a kindred nature may 
be most. beneficially displayed in 
England, In a former volume you 
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promised some observations on Pro- 
testant Nunneries, and we soon after 
read, in the public prints, that her 
Majesty was graciously about to 
patronise some such asylum :—Say, 
if you know any thing more about 


it? OPHELIA. 
Bath; 16 Sept. : 
—<—— 
Fo the Editor of the British Lady's Magazine. 
SIR, 


THERE is no doubt but a number 
of your fair readers would be happy 
in using their means to improve the 
present condition of the COTTAGER 
and LABOURING POOR in their 
neighbourhood, if it was in their 
power; but, in times of -such ex- 
pence as the present, it does not fa!l 
to the lot of many to contribute, in 
a pecuniary way, to any efficient ex- 
tent. If any other means could 
therefore be devised which would 
have that tendency, it will be worth 
the propagating it for general know- 
ledge. On this subject I was the 
other day speaking to an intelligent 
countryman, when he remarked that 
our rustics had lost sight of that 
economy with which our forefathers 
were endowed, and are incapable of 
making such shifts in their distress 
as they would; and he instanced it 
thus :—** When I was a boy, it was 
part of my employment to pick the 
flocks of wool from the hedges, that 
were left by being torn from off the 
backs of the sheep as they passed 
through, which was taken home, and 
carefully washed, combed, and spun, 
by my grandmother. 

“‘ At other times it was my em- 
ployment to collect the large stinging 
nettle, and, having stripped off its 
leaves, we used to steep the stalks in 
water, until the bark would peel off, 
of which we collected as much as we 
could, and, after drying and beating it 
ona block and hackling it, we made it 
as fine as flax : and this was also spun 
by my little sisters before they were 
old enough for service. This, toge- 
ther with the woollen, was woven into 


Cottage Economy. 
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a serviceable and warm stuff, called 


Linsey woolsey ; a thing | am not in 
the habit of seeing now-a-days.” 

As the study of English botany 
has no donbt engaged the attention 
of many of your readers, it will be 
perfectly known to them that there 
are a large number of our plants that 
are capable of supplying very use- 
ful necessaries, ax which we are be- 
holden to other countries. As, for 
instance, Dying Drugs, of which 
we have growing upwards of fifty 
kinds, none of which are used. Yet 
we employ colours that are made 
from the mineral kingdom, purchased 
from abroad at large prices, and 
which are found to deteriorate the 
cloth. 

Rushes for Mats.—It is a fact 
that this country imported from 
Holland last season one hundred and 
forty-nine thousand bundles of bull- 
rushes, for which was paid upwards 
of ten thousand pounds; while the 
banks of the Thames, and the fields 
that have been dug out for making 
bricks, &c. yield these and other 
kinds that serve the purpose of 
making mats, baskets, &c. in suffi- 
cient abundance to supersede the 
necessity of applying to a foreign 
market for such articles; and would 
not only save the money, but give 
employment to numbers, 

Medicinal Herbs are become 
scarce near London, and are in con- 
siderable demand: the collecting 
these by the poor people who live 
near the places of their growth would 
also be a source of profit and useful 
employment. 

Wild Plants that are useful as 
culinary Vegetables.— These are 
known only to a small extent among 
the poor: they consist of fat-hen, 
milk-thistle, good-king-Henry, and 
about fifty more, which are all, at 
different seasons of the year, equal 
to our best garden produce, and 
only wants to be pointed out to be- 
come generally used. 





Grass Seeds, that are in demand 
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for laying down meadow land.—It 
is notorious to all botanists that the 
seeds of all our best grasses are to 
be collected by way-sides, ou com- 
mous, and in the hedges of culti- 
vated lands, which are in great de- 
mand, and which. poor persons may 
be readily taught to distinguish ; 
there are many of them, worth from 
fourpence to one si,"Hing per quart. 

The managemeaiof Bees.—These 
insects would be a source of large 
profit to the cottager, if he were 
taught how to husband then. Few 
places in this country could be found 
but where bees would prove highly 
beneficial. 

The management of Cottage Gar- 
dens.—A large source ot profit 
would arise from this, if properly 
taught. A few potatoesand cabbages, 
conipose, in general, the whole pro- 
duce of the cottager’s garden, when, 
by proper husbandry, five shillings 
per annum expended in garden seeds 
would be found to yield him a luxu- 
rious produce, equal in value to as 
many pounds, 

It will be supposed that a great 
diticulty would arise in making such 
useful information generally known ; 
but this, like all other things, may be 
overcome by good management. A 
pian for an institution for teaching 
it has been submitted -to the consi- 
deration of some of the first persons 
in this kingdom; and it has se far 
net their approbation as to have 
been honoured with whe patronage 
of some of the Royal Family. It is 
supposed that a subscription of two 
or three guineas per annum would 
be sufficient, for which any persons 
applying would receive such speei- 
mens and samples, accompanied with 
every necessary information for in- 
structing poor families in these highly 
useful systems of cottage and rural 
economy. 

1 am, sir, yours, &c. 
(EcoNomicUS. 
Sleane-street ; Sept. 18, 1816. 








The Microcosm of Paris. 


For the British Lady’s Magazine, 
THE MICROCOSM OF PARIS. 
NO. VI I. 


WHOEVER wishes to become ae- 
quainted with the thorough base of 
human nature, has only to contem- 
plate the conduct of base and servile 
spirits in revolutionary times. The fol- 
lowing is merely a ludicrous example 
of a kind of character at present 
very prevalent ian Paris. 
superior ability will laugh at the 
Count de Beauvert, although, in mo- 
ral estimation, not a whit superior. 
The Count de Barrnel de Beau- 
vert, a man who had taken ali 
sides during the revolution, — a 
true vicar of Bray as fo princi- 
ples, but worse: the scoundrelly 
count, to prove his loyalty to the 
house of Bourbon, took it into his 
head to denounce several persons by- 
name, as taking part in the massacres 
of the revolution. One Biennait, a 
roaster, had got permission to have 
put over his door, with the arms of 
France, “‘ roaster to the King.” For 
reasons the most infamous and un- 
worthy, Barruel de Beauvert de- 
nounced the poor roaster as a villain, 
who had been employed in’ the mas- 
sacre of the Princess de Lamballe ; 
got his licence revoked, and bad the 
meanness to go and be the herald of 
it himself to Btennait.  Biennait 
brought his action against the count ; 
who, after accusing himself of every 
virtue, and stating his immense suf- 
ferings for the cause of royalty, was 
fairly condemned as a false and foul 
iibeilist and caluimniator. Amongst 
one of his titles that he produced in 
his own favour was, that he had 
written three or four volumes of the 
Acts of the Apostles, for which he 
was exiled. M. Peltier, of London, 
the real‘author of this work, caused 
a letter to be inserted in the Paris 
journals, in which he asserted that 
Barruel de Beauvert did not write 
three or four volumes, nor three or 
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four pages, nor three or-four Jines: 
After his being found guilty, the 
other persons he had traduced 
threatened him with prosecution, and 
he has been obliged.to retract se- 
veral times in the Moniteur. These 
facts gave rise to the following jeu 
d’esprit, or supposed conversation : 

‘Well, my dear count, Justice 
has cheated you.” 

“*-T never relied upon her,” 

“You must allow your work was 
dangerous,” 

“It piqued curiosity.” 

“* That it contained a heap of lies.” 

“* To whom do you say so!” 

“© Of calumnies.” 

‘J lived by it.” 

“You are notwithstanding good.” 

* Very.” 

“ During the reign of Bonaparte 
you were never angry.” 

‘“* The danger !” 

“You bowed before the idol.” 

“1 hoped for a pension.” 

“© You offered incense to Moloch.” 

“The empress promised me a 
prefecture.” 

“And, after the return of the 
banished, you again called him the 
great man.” 

“* Where ?” 

“In your request for the prefec- 
ture promised you by bis spouse.” 

“* Are you sure of it ?” 

** Very sure.” 

*‘ In that case, my dear friend, I 

confess it: it was.a little weakness 
which came upon me when the mon- 
ster had prefectures and places once 
more to give away.” 
_ “ How then, after failing so often 
in your loyalty to the ancient house 
—after having dared to solicit a 
prefecture from Bonaparte, even last 
year,—can you have the effrontery 
to talk of the purity of your prin- 
ciples: and, always abandoning the 
high road of honour, denounce your 
comrades for not keeping it ?” 

““ My dear friend, listen to me: 


have you not seen in a crowd a| 
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pickpocket slip in amongst them; he 


steals a watch; the owner perceives 
it, and cries ‘ stop thief,’ who cries 
ten times louder than the rest ‘stop 
thief,’ also affecting to pursue him, 
so that he .is not suspected? This 
is what I have done, and what is 
done every day by Messrs. it 

‘‘ Hold, count, name no one in 
conversation; there is not left you 
the resource of an erratum.” 

The French are, indeed, the most 
flexible of human beings; but this 
eternal bending to the circumstances 
of the moment is highly injurious to 
art and science, as well as morals. 
The people of France are probably 
more justly proud of: their drama 
than of any thing else; but what is 
to be expected from authors who, 
on every change, prostitute their 
talents in the most miserable per- 
version of history, allusion, and 
common sense, in the way of com- 
pliment, and partly by eommand. 
In the month of June of the present 
year, no less than eighteen pieces 
were written on the subject of the 
marriage of the Duke de Berri. 
Were Napoleon to return to-mor- 
row, the same thing would take 
place on his account, without the 
least hesitation.—How very con- 
temptible ! 





At Paris, and in all the churches 
of the kingdom, prayers were or- 
dered daily to obtain of heaven fair 
weather. From Dantzic to Kame 
schatka, similar prayers were ordered. 
at the same time to obtain rain !— 
In both cases, the Aarvest was the 
object of the prayers. 

Mr. had written a treatise 
against Gaming, which had run 
through five editions. a new one was 
called for; he sends his son with the 
copy to the bookseller in the Palais 
Royal. ‘* There, my son, take that 
copy; the bookseller will pay you 


251, for me; let the example teach 
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you how much more honourable it 
is to make money by our talents 
than to go to the gaming table to 
abuse the one and lose the other. 
The youth, convinced of the good 
moral, took the copy, received the 
251., went instantly with it to a 
gaming-house, and lost it! 


Fern 


A CURIOUS NOTICE, 

In the street Transnonain, at Pa- 
ris, is the following notice:—* D., 
professor of declamation and house- 
painter, teaches tragedy and white- 
washes ceilings.” 


— 


To the Editor of the British Lady’s Magazine. 
.. SIR, 
THERE is no French poet, the pe- 
rusal of whose works I would sooner 
recommend than those of Delile. 
Besides the beauties of his descrip- 
tions and the elegance of his style, 
he surpasses every other writer of 
his country in the harmony of his 
numbers. He has none of that le- 
vity which is too common with his 
poetical countrymen; the purest 
morals breathe in all his writings, 
and, like Thomson, when dying, he 
needed not the erasure of a single 
line. Whatever the subject he treats, 
he knows how to interest. the heart 
—an art confined in French poetry, 
almost exclusively, to dramatic pro- 
ductions of the serious kind. 
Delille’s works are published in 
eighteen volumes, octavo. His tran- 
slation in verse of the “ Georgics” 
is looked upon as the most perfect. 
The task was considered so difficult, 
on account of the peculiar formation 
of the French language, that Vol- 
taire declared Boileau himself would 
not have ventured to undertake it. 
His translation of Milton's «Paradise 
Lost” is the best extant; it abounds 
‘with beauties, and, although it does 
-not equal the merit of the original, 
the difference ties chiefly in the 
(@euius of the language—the Enelish 


The Poet Delilte. 
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torigué favouring the highést poet- 
ical enthusiasm, whilst the French Is 
severe rules, The 
« Bueid” is another of his elegant 
translations; and many are his ort 
ginal poems, which do him no less 
honour than his versions: . 
As, among the poétical flowers 
which grow in the fertile soil of 
England, you kindly admit a few 
blooming exoties, allow me to re- 
commend your fair readérs the fol- 
lowing exquisite address to Nature, 
by the author in question :— 
Nature, 6 séduisante et siblime déesse, 
Que tes traits sont divers! Tu fais naitre 
dans moi 
Ou les plus doux transports, ou le plus 
saint effroi. or 
Tant6t dans nos vallons, jeune, fraiche et 
brillante, . 
Tu marches, et des plis de ta robe flot- 
tante 
Secouant la rosée et versant les couleurs; 
Tes mains sément les fruits, la verdure 
et les fleurs : : 
Les rayotis d’un beau jour naissent'de 
ton sourire ; a 
De ton souffle léger s’exhale le zéphire, 
Et le doux bruit des eaux, le doux con 
cert des bois, 
Sont les accéns divers de ta brillante 
voix. 
Tan‘ét dans les déserts, divinité terrible, 
Sur des sommets glacés plagant ton tréne 
horrible, 
Le front ceint de vieux pins s’entrecha- 
quant dans air, : 
Des torrens ecumeux battent tes flancs, 
léclair 
Sort de tes yeux, ta voix est la foudre qui 
gronde 
Et da bruit des volcans épouvante le 
monde. 


As a prose writer, Delille has 
produced little: however, his Dis- 
course in the Royal Academy, his 
Letters, and Prefaces to bis works, 
show that he would have been highly 
eminent in general literature, bad net 
his inclmation led him to dedicate 
his genius to poetry alone. 

Cu, ——~.* 





* As it is owr intention to furnish 
occasional articles on the French and Ita- 
han classics, the future favours of Cx, 
wili Be exceedingly Welcome.—Ep. 
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For the British Lady's Magazine. 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE FEMALE PARLIA~ 
MENT OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
HOUSE OF PEERESSES. 

THE house had no sooner assem- 
bled, than Viscountess S. arose, and 
announced that, duly impressed with 
the lenity of their ladyships, Viscount 
S. had withdrawn his opposition to 

her attendance —( Applause.) 

Lady: T. then got up, and said 
that she should postpone her motion 
on the subject of fashionable scandal 
in the novels of ladies of quality 
until the first open day, in conse- 
quence of the urgency of the point 
to be submitted by a noble friend 
(the Marchioness of L.), who was 
extremely solicitous to request the 
attention of their ladyships without 
delay. 

7 German Waliz. 

The Marchioness of L. then arose, 
and thus addressed the:house:— 

‘*‘My Ladies,—Nothing is more 
incumbent on the guardians of the 
graces of society, than a nice atten- 
tion to their due subordination to its 
morals. Satisfied of this truth, ! 
have always attended with peculiar 
anxiety to the innovations of Fashion, 
when ‘she has roamed: for materials 
into other countries. Buch, that is 
not particularly injurious on its na- 
tive soil, is baneful when transplanted. 
The reason of this is to be traced 
into the opposing effects of custom 
and novelty. The one blunts the 
edge of danger, the other gives. it 
additional keenness. ‘Thus, though 
led by a sense of duty to expatiate 
on the dangers of the alluring waltz, 
I shall indulge myself in no invective 
on the country from which we de- 
rive it. That it is harmless any- 
where, however, 1 am by no means 
prepared to admit; but of its im- 
propriety here 1 am positive, aud, 


‘with your ladyships’ permission, I 


will briefly state niy convictions. 
The pérfection 6f dancing, in the 
bosom of moral and virtuous sogi- 
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ety, consists in its gaiety and innoes 
cence. When contrived to exhibis 
the human form in light and grace« 
ful evolution, and with just so much 
familiarity between the sexes as ren 
ders them modestly attractive to 
each other, the end of dancing, as 
the amusement of a certain age, is 
answered, The moment sentiment 
Or personation commences, I hold 
dancing to be dangerous; and such 
appears to me to be the character of 
the waltz. The waltzers cease to 
be gentlemen and ladies; they are 
temporarily lovers, called upon by 
music, look, and motion, to assume 
a something of the engrossment and 
enthusiasm of passion. Now this is 
a species of enactment, when unfelt, 
which is extremely indelicate; and, 
should it for a moment cease to be 
acting, it is both indelicate and 
dangerous, The gallant familiarity 
assumed by the male has a character 
about it which I cannot admire: that 
husbands can be more complaisant, 
is to me wonderful; that fathers 
should regard it with complacency, 
surprising. A modest, an innocent 
female can scarcely feel herself in 
the arms of half a dozen men in an 
evening, without some abatement 
of that simplicity and purity of 
mind which are so attractive in the 
virgin; and then her own part is 
by no means a sinecure—that is to 
say, if she dances in the full spirit of 
the waltz, an accomplishment that 
would lower a young female in my 
estimation amazingly. The teaching, 
too, of a dance, so meretriciously 
attractive! Is it nothing to tutor 
the youth of both sexes in a certain 
kind of pantomime? Conceive boys 
and girls of twelve years .of age see- 
sawing in all the grimace of languish- 
ment, to express what—Love, pas- 
sion, sentiment, a species of intoxi- 
cation! Surely, my Ladies, you will 
agree with me that the legislature 
camot toe soon’ interfere, in the 
behalf of -youth, aginst amusement 
2E2 
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so abounding in misconception and 
seduction. Nor dues the mischief 
end here:—Adopt this exotic, and 
more will follow of a kindred nature: 
the Bolero has already pleased an 
illustrious prince in his retirement - 
¥ dread its getting beyond bis walls: 
the Fandango is loudly talked of, 
and next will follow some yellow 
nabob, with a cargo of Indian danc- 
ing girls, to improve us by the 
Asiatic graces. 
*Thus bad begins, but worse remains 
behind!’ 

“To stop such an inundation of 
evil, my ladies, my poor efforts, at 
least, shall not be wanting; but, 
willing to proceed in the most cir- 
cumspect manner, and upon the best 
information, I shall at present con- 
tent myself with moving for the 
appointment of a select committee 
of your ladyships, to examine wit- 
nesses, and report on the apparent 
effect of the German waltz on the 
morals and manners of the young 
ladies of Great Britain.” 

The Countess of C, seconded the 
motion. 

The Presidentess of the Council, 
Viscountess L., would not oppose 
the motion, because she was led to 
imagine that the report would prove 
the operation of the waltz, although 
a little more sentimental, to be quite 
as innocent as the English country 
dance. For her own part, she was 
prepared to defend it; but would 
reserve her arguments until the re- 
port was brought up. 

The motion was then agreed to, 
mem. diss. and their ladyships ad- 
*ourned, 

HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Adjourned Debate. Female Servants— 
Emigratian. 

Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs.—** I possibly ought to congra- 
tulate myself that, by the lateness 
of the hour last night, I was pre- 
.dlnded from immediately following 
the brilliant speech of the honour-| 
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able member who opened the debate, 


Differing, as 1 do, with her on the 
practicability of the measure sub- 
mitted, I feel the advantage of not 
contrasting myself at once with an 
eloquence so formidable. 
mon, I trust, with the whole house, 
I sympathise in the hardships of the 
cases stated; but this compassion 
cannot hide from me the ungracious 
conclusion, that the evil is remediless 
by legislative provision, The suffer- 
ings alluded to form one of the 
unavoidable but distressing conse- 
quences of the arduous contest which 
has so exalted Great Britain in the 
eyes of Europe, and rendered her 
the envy and admiration of the 
world. (Hear, hear! from the op. 
position benches.) —That is to say, 
Madam, of the sudden revulsion 
from a long war to a state of peace, 
which has shut up much employ- 
ment, and cannot immediately open 
any in lieu of it. But what then? 
—this distress will be temporary; 
and I trust the patriotism of the 
country, placed, as its prosperity is, 
upon a basis of safety, will render 
it endurable. Nothing is so useless 
as to encounter certain kind of evils 
by legislation: it would be as wise 
to bring in a Bill to regulate the 
shocks of a Scottish earthquake. 
And then, as to the remedy of the 
honourable member, she acknow- 
ledges that, with respect to emigra- 
tion, we are powerless; but thinks we 
may impose an additional servant 
upon certain establishments. I can- 
not agree with her; the attempt 
would prove nugatory, simply because 
retrenchment is as necessary in one 
rank of life as another. Does the 
evil, then, admit no alternative ?— 
Yes: Time, the most certain of phy- 
sicians, will gradually heal all, if an 
ignorant impatience of hunger and 
thirst does net impede the march of 
her Majesty’s confidential servants, 
by giving features to every clamour 
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disinterestedness. Satisfied, there- 
fore, Madam, of this truth, I am 
impelled to propose, by way of 
amendment, that the Bill be read 
this day six months.” 

Right Hon. Mrs. C. ¥.—‘“ Ma- 
dam,—Allow me to observe that the 
hardships of the women-servants are 
much exaggerated. I cannot feel 
for the sufferings of minxes who curl 
their hair, and wear necklaces, and 
read novels, and talk sentiment. 
Madam, I admire the wisdom of our 
ancestors, and dislike Jong sleeves, 
and habit-shirts, and pelisses, which 
are the utter ruin of the Mollies and 
Betties—I beg their pardon—of the 
Harriets and Marias, of the kitchen 
and servants’-hall. If the honour- 
able member had proposed a sump- 
tuary law, enforcing red cloaks, 
check aprons, and mob caps, 1 would 
have voted for the motion: as it is, 
J second the amendment with all my 
heart. Let servants return to their 
ancient habits of decency, subordi- 
nation, and decorum, which included 
a reserve for arainy day: when thus 
reformed, their necessities will dis- 
appear; and, until thus reformed, 
parliamentary aid will be unavailing. 

Mrs. W. expressed great sorrow 
for the suffering individuals, but was 
convinced they would virtuously en- 
deavour to bear the load that was 
put upon them. The honourable 
member trusted their sufferings 
would not last long, and hoped they 
all regularly attended divine worship. 
It grieved her to the heart; but, 
consistently with her sense of duty, 
she must vote in favour of the 
amendment. 

_ Lady T.—Madam,—When good 
as proposed, there are two ways 
of objecting to it. The one is to 
deny the benefit; the other, the pos- 
sibility. The first of these has been 
adopted by the last speaker; the 
second, by the right honourable Se- 
eretary, the greater part of whose 
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speech had the very common mis- 
fortune of escaping from the ques- 
tion altogether. In stating the 
evil, my honourable friend but 
slightly alluded to the cause, justly 
observing, that it belonged to ane 
other jurisdiction: the right honour 
able Secretary talks of the cause 
alone, not only as an apolegy for 
the effect, but against its remedy, 
Without a single consolatory propo- 
sition, the unfortunate sufferers are 
to be referred to Time, the univer- 
sal healer. Yes, itis so, because it 
leads to eternity; but that which 
forms the most soothing of all con- 
solations under irremediable worldly 
affliction, is a most contemptible, 
because a most hypocritical, excuse 
for inaction on the part of those 
whose duty it is to watch over the 
interests of their fellow-creatures. 
The question is not whether time 
will, or will uot, remedy a particular 
inconvenience, but whether relief 
cannot be afforded in a_ pressing 
emergency. With respect to the ex- 
isting suflerers, my honourable friend 
has most ably shewn that delay is 
especially dangerous ; and here let 
me request the particular attention 
of the last speaker, and of that part 
of the house which generally agrees 
with her in opinion, and votes with 
her in decision,—I mean of the no 
small proportion who have assumed 
the banner of religious philanthropy, 
and under tlt banner have very 
honourably distinguished themselves, 
not only in general humanity, but, 
what is more to my present purpose, 
in a direct attempt to recover female 
victims from the gulph of misery and 
infamy. ‘To these honourable men- 
bers, Madam, 1 would, through 
your medium, address myself as 
follows :— 

“ Of all the errors and vices of 
humanity, there is none so perplex 
ing to the moral and religious re- 
former as female frailty. Even is 











its most pardonable shape, and how- 
éver excused, the sterner casuists* 
have determined, if not a confine- 
ment between four walls, a species 
of family abandonment not very dis- 
similar. "The harshness of this decree 
is not indefensible; the slightest la- 
titude, say they, in this severity, 
would deluge us with Mrs. Hallers 
and Louisa Mildmays, and society 
demands in every father an Agamem- 
non, in every clearly convinced hus- 
band, an Othello. I am not at 
present required to decide between 
these rigid moralists and others of a 
more indulgent complexion; it is 
sufficient that they all agree in the 
extreme difficulty of the case in its 
most mitigated shape. If this be 
trpe (and who can deny it?) how 
overwhelming becomes the evil— 
when poverty and seduction have 
endéed’im the broad path of infamy 
and ruin, how next to impossible the 
remedy. Personal purity, if 1 may 
so express myself, is a part of the 
moral vitality of woman: infringed 
upon in the slightest degree, her 
mind becomes sickly, and, in ac- 
commodating herself to her own 
degradation, she casts a jaundiced 
eye upon virtue itself, and still more 
upon its social and religious fences. 
This is the truth at best; but what 
follows to the poor unfortunate who 
has ceased to render herself uneasy 
on the subject ?-—she is mentally 
dead; her distinguishing sense is no 
more. A fever may be reduced; 
but who can restore an organ but 
He who gave it?) ‘Thus, it may be 
possible to renew in the miserable 
victims a perception of the advan- 
tages of decortim and industry— 
nay, a conscientious distinction be- 
tween right and wrong; but what 
Auman power can revive the appre- 
hensive modesty and self-respect, 
which form the principal defence of 
the sex at large? They are gone 





* Hannah More, &c. 
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for ever ; and, without entering inte 
nice definitions, so fearful is the world 
at large of encountering those'in whom 
they have ceased to exist, few, but pat- 
ticularly circuumstanced people, cat 


_beencouraged toadmitthem into their 


establishments. Is this fear unjust ? 
—I think not. With less defence 
against temptation, they are more 
the objects of it than others; and, 
if they faulter, they have no defence 
at all. What is worse, upon a re- 
lapse, they possess a knowledge that, 
if once systematised by hypocrisy, 
may sow moral corruption all around 
them. But, not to dwell upon the 
difficulties in this stage of amendment, 
how few ever arrive so far in their 
way ‘back again. Snatched from 
hunger, disease, and misery, they no 
sooner recover from the extreme of 
the evil than, restless and .uneasy, 
they sigh at moral restraint, and at 
the first opportunity rush once more 
to the vortex.of vice and wretched- 
ness from which they had been so 
humanely relieved. 

“ Are the compassionate per- 
sons wrong, then, who attempt to 
snatch these wretched creatures from 
destruction !—God forbid! We are 
not excused from duties because 
they are difficult; nor, aided by re- 
ligion, is benefit entirely hopeless. 
But what does this immensity of 
obstacle proclaim to the benevolent 
friend of woman?—In sounds as 
audible as thunder it seems to say, 
Attend to poverty and innocence; 
multiply the paths to decent employ- 
ment; stand between the lowly female 
and the temptation which assaits want, 
by directing your charity in the 
erection of a temporary asylamr in 
the intervals of service which vicis- 
situde may render unavoidable. 
Attend to her morals while undet 
your protection; and never-hastily, 
lightly, and passionately, dismiss 
her frum your roof. Above all, 
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that kidd of retrenchment which 
consigns a fellow-creatare to proba- 
ble destruction. Do more; by pass- 
ing the present Bill, ensure temporary 
relief to a cértaim portion of re- 
spectable females, and lessen the 

robable number of candidates for 
your penitentiaries, which, 1 firmly 
believe, in this overgrown metropo- 
lis, are more increased by actual 
want than by all the seduction of all 
the Lotharios of every rank in the 
three kingdoms. 

“Bat [have also another argu- 
ment “to oppose:—an honourable 
member is angry at cértain modern 
liberties taken by servants in the 
article of dress and deportiment, and 
would postpone relief until tliey 
amend in these particulars. Will 
the honoutable meinber herself re- 
turn to a breakfast of beef-steaks 
and ale, or a dinner at twelve o'clock, 
with Queen Elizabeth? Of all the 
Mistakes on the subject of change, 
that is the most amusing which as- 


sutnes the propriety of one sort of 


people going on, and leaving ail 
the rest behind them. The whole 
tone of dress, decoration, and man- 
ners, is changed by ourselves; and 
We complain of the effect upon our 
satellites. Dinner has skipped on 
frdéin twelve at noon to seven ’clock 
P. M.; and, trom being buried in 
ruffS, bodices, and hoops, we have 
emerged into an impatience of al- 
most any clothing at all: from that 
again we are proceeding to a super- 
fluity of fringe and tassel unparal- 
leled; except by the Regent’s coach- 
horses: and afl the while our bumble 
retainers are to stand still. We are 
tlieir jsattern-cards in air, man- 
ier, ad love of change; and must, 
therefore, attend to ourselves, if we 
would reform them. I think I seea 
lady in a gown cut down behind and 
before, in niost unmerciful compli- 
ment to neck and bosom, thus expos- 


tulating with her maid—‘ Maria, you 
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dress nest indecently ; I must insist 
upon seeing no part of your naked 
flesh below your ears but your arms, 
which it is highly indecorous to 
shroud in long sleeves: and, do you 
hear—you must not curl your hair.” 
But no more of this; I ‘cannot 
suppose these petty grievances of 
sufficient consequence to sway the 
house in a question so momentous 
as that with which it is at present 
occupied. 

‘To conclude, Madam: in the 
way of general appeal, I call upon 
the female Commons of Britain te 
support the character of the sex, by 
proving the soothers of misfortunes 
and the alleviators of evil ;—te 
throw the broad shield of their pro- 
tection over intiocent poverty, and 
to save the present generatioti fron 
tlie increase of an evil, the enormity 
of whiich is already overwhelming, 
by joining with me in a hearty con- 
currence to the motion,” 

Mrs. Y. explained. 

Mrs. H. then arose, and, in a 
brief and forcible manuer, replied: 
dfter which a division took place, 
when the Bill was lost by a majority 
of 506.—Adjoumed. 

| eae 
RANZ DES VACHES. 

To the Editor of the British Lady's Magazine. 
SIR, 
Tit moral and physical infiuence 
which this simpie aud highly pleas- 
ing Swiss national music has on the 
inhabitants of that country is weld 
known throughout Europe, and ig 
thus pathetically described by Ro- 


gers, in his “ Pleasures of Més 

mory:” 

The mtrepid Swiss, that guards a foreiga 
shore, 

Condenm’d to climb his mountain elf 
no more, 

If chance he hears the song, so sweetly 
wild, 

Which on. those cliffs his infant dours be 
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Melts at the long-lost scenes that round 
him rise, 
And sinks a martyr to repentant sighs! 

It is literally true; and hence that 
malady peculiar to them, called 
Nostalgy, or Mal du Pays. Op- 
pressed with the remembrance of 
their native land, and the urgent 
wish of returning to their beloved 
valleys, they shed tears, and a pro- 
found melancholy darkens every 
prospect of their lives. Many a 
Swiss has fallen a victim to his long- 
ing after home.* The wilder the 
Scenery that surrounds his abode, 
the dearer to his heart :— 

Dear is that shed to which his soul con- 
forms, 

&nd dear that hill which lifts him to the 
storms ; 

And me child, when scaring sounds mo- 
est 

Clings close and closer to the mother’s 
breast, 

So the loud torrent, and the whirlwind’s 
roar 

But bind him to his native mountains 
more.—GoLDsMITH. 

The music of the Ranz des Vaches 
has been introduced in England 
many years ago: Queen Ann was 
delighted with its simple, moving 
strains, aud had. it often played be- 
fore her; of late years it was revived, 
and, though very different from the 
genuine melody, its success was 
great. 

The present, which is the only 
true music of that song in England, 
I offer to the fair readers of your 
Miscellany as an exact copy of that 
published lately in Switzerland, hop- 
ing it may prove acceptable to the 





* We refer our fair readers, who wish 
to methodise their ideas on the ground 
of these pathetic recollections—the now- 
admitted doctrine of associations,—to 
Archdeacon Alison’s Essays on Taste. In 
the application of mind to accomplish- 
ment, they will then perceive that some- 
thing must be in their heads before any 
thing can proceed from their fingers on 
the piano, their pencil in the landscape, 
or their pen in still more mental recrea- 
tion.—Ep. 





British ladies, who, of all others, are 
the truest admirers of simplicity and 
innocence. 

Viotti, one of the most eminent 
performers on the violin that. this age 
has produced, and whose great ta- 
lents, both for execution and com- 
position, have been so much admired 
in England, speaks of it with enthu- 
slasm. 

‘¢ The Ranz des Vaches,” says he, 
“is not that which. J.J. Rousseau 
has published, nor that mentioned 
by Mr. Laborde ‘in his Treatise-on 
Music. 1 know not whether it is 
generally known; all I know is, that 
I have heard it in Switzerland, that 
I_ have learnt it, and that I shall 
neyer forget it!.... was walk- 
ing one evening under the shades of 
solitary groves, where Melancholy 
delights to dwell: I came into a 
small valley, such as described, in 
the Idyls of Gessner;—fragrant 
tlowers, verdant turf, a murmuring 
brook, formed the ground of this 
Arcadian landscape. I sat me down 
on a fragment of a rock, musing o’er 
the scene. Suddenly my ear, or 
rather the whole of my being, was 
struck with a variety of sounds pro- 
ceeding. from the hautboy of the 
Alps (Alp-horn), and accompanied 
by a woman’s voice; they were mel- 
low and melancholy, and in perfect 
unison with the softest feelings of 


the heart: they were re-echoed by 


the opposite mountains. : 
“From. that moment the Ranz 
des Vaches has remained engraven 
on my memory. I have noted it 
without rhythma—that is to say, 
without measure: there are cases 
when melody must be free from re- 
straint to be truly such; measure 
would disturb its effect. Let your 
imagination transport yourself to the 
birth-place of the Ranz des. Vaches 
whilst you perform it—fancy your-: 
self in Switzerland.” 


J 
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To the Editor of the British Lady’s Magazine, 

SIR, ) 

THE perusal of a little work entitled 

Conversations on Chemistry, by a 
Lady,” a work in which the subject 
is treated with that perspicuity and 
familiarity which alone can render it 
useful and interesting, having served 
to confirm the opinion which I have 
long entertained, that the science of 
chemistry might be advantageously 
introduced among the various 
branches of study in which the fair 
sex. engage, 1 am desirous of recom- 
mending it to the attention of your 
readers, and shall at the same time 
endeavour, as far as I am able, to 
convince them of the great import- 
ance of this science. 

Most of your readers are doubt- 
less well aware, that by the aid of 
chemistry alone we are enabled to 
explain and to account for the 
greater part. of the phenomena of 
nature—the causes of earthquakes 
and volcanic irruptions, of thunder 
and lightning, of frost and the sin- 
gular effects which it produces, the 
formation and descent of rain, hail, 
and snow, the growth of plants, and 
the changes which they receive from 
the variation of the soil in which 
they are cultivated; besides a num- 
der of other facts equally curious 
and interesting. 

The magnitude of the advantages 
which have resulted from the suc- 
cessful application of the principles 
of this science to the arts and manu- 
factures, particularly within the last 
half century, is almost beyond con- 
ception: the various processes of 
soap-making, dying, and bleaching, 
and the manufactures of glass and 
the different kinds of earthenware, 
formerly so complicated, so tedious, 
and at the same time so expensive in 
their operation, are now rendered 
simple, expeditious, and economical. 
Other instances equally striking 
aight also be adduced to prove how | 
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much we owe to a knowledge of the 
science of chemistry; but I trust 
enough has already been said upon 
this part of our subject. 

It may waturally be asked, to 
whom are we indebted for the great 
benefits which we have derived from 
the superior development of the laws 
by which chemistry is governed 2— 
To the celebrated Dr. Black, Mr. 
Cavendish, Dr. Priestley, Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy, and to many others of 
our own countrymen, will be the 
answer; nor should we omit to 
mention the names of Berthollet, 
Fourcroy, Lavoisier, Chaptal, &c. 
all of whom, by their valuable dis- 
coveries and useful writings, have 
acquired a reputation which will be 
transmitted down to the latest pos- 
terity, and their names will stand 
recorded, in the pages both of history 
and of science, as men who have 
rendered the most essential services 
to mankind at large. 

It gives me much pleasure to find 
that, in many of our public institu- 
tions for the instruction of youth, 
the study of chemistry is now com- 
monly introduced; and I hope we 
may lock forward to the time when 
it will be censidered as one of the 
most essential branches of learning 
by all those who are desirous that 
their children should receive a liberal 
education: that this is the case in 
France we are assured by an elegant 
writer of that nation, who, to use 
his own words, tells us that “ tout 
homme qui recoit une education'li- 
berale, compte aujourd'hui la chimie 
parini les objets les plus indispensa- 
bles de ses etudes.” 

With regard to the works proper 
to be used by persons entering upon 
the study of chemistry, it may be 
observed that, besides the one al- - 
ready alluded to, and which is writ- 
ten in a style peculiarly suited to 
interest females, there are many 
others which might be read with 


















equal advantage; such are Joyce’s 
** Dialogues on Chemistry,” Parkes’s 
«Chemical Catechism,” Henry’s 
«‘ Epitome,” and Parkes’s ‘ Rudi- 
ments of Chemistry :” these treatises 
are all so excellent, that I scarcely 
know which to recommend most 
strongly, though I think for the use 
of the fair sex I need not hesitate to 
give the preference to the one I 
mentioned first, the production of a 
Jady who has withheld her name from 
the public. 

Sincerely wishing that what I have 
already said may induce at least a 
few of your readers to bestow upon 
the science of chemistry that atten- 
tion which it so eminently deserves, 
T remain, Sir, yours and theirs re- 
spectfully, 

J.C, THOMAS, 
Birmingham ; Aug. 20, 1816. 
a eS I = 
For the British Lady’s Magazine. 
ENVY AND EMULATION, 
(Continued from page 166.) 
THE circumstances explained which 
tend to create character, the next 
thing is to describe the character 
created—-Children from seven to ten 
years old with characters!—Cer- 
tainly, the anatomy of the body is 
tolerably indicative at that age, why 
not that of the mind? 

At the time Caroline Villers was 
joined by her cousins, her attain- 
ments as a child were extraordinary. 
She read and wrote with great pre- 
cision, and her knowledge of English 
grammar was such as an accurate 
ear and great discrimination and 
assiduity in the teacher can alone 
bestow. These, with geography, 
arithmetic, elocution, and in short 
all that belonged especially to Eng- 
lish education, Mrs. Villers for the 
present considered as her own province 
,exclusively. For the French and 
Italian languages she called in the 
‘assistance of natives of each coun- 
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try: in the former Caroline had 
made considerable progress, and she 
had even began to read the latter: 
In music she had received lessons for 
nearly two years, and her music- 
master, seconded by the skill and 
attention of Mrs, Villers, regarded 
his pupil with pride and pleasure. 
Dancing followed of course, and she 
even attended to lessons in drawing. 
These accomplishments Mrs. Villers 
thought should be attended to early, 
because all that is the result of prac 
lice merely may e attained whilst 
little more than practice can be 
ensured, Left to a later period, 
they not only intrude upon higher 
pursuits, but the irksome task is ac~ 
companied by that despairing dis- 
tance between conception and exe- 
cution which is seldom overcome, 
It was not to bestow on her datgh- 
ter the skill of professors in these 
various branches of acquirement, 
that Mrs. Villers attended to ther 
so early, but rather, as the worldly 
demand for them would not allow of 
their neglect, that they might not 
engross more valuable time here- 
after. She had also another reason 
for diversifying the attention of Ca- 
roline, arising out of the peculiarity 
of her disposition; the discerning 
mother thought she perceived in her 
child symptoms of that kind of thirst 
for enquiry which rather loves know- 
ledge for its own sake than for its 
utility, and she hoped by various 
pursuit to check the restless craving 
for mere matter of fact, and the 
bookishness which grows out of it. 
On the same account, she had also 
recourse to the minor branches of 
natural history and philosophy, 
which are so admirably adapted to 
produce habits of nice observation 
and comparison, and, indeed, to 
every Other means of regulation and 
improvement which excellent sense 
and an interested attention to the 


subject. could suggest. It was not 
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wonderful, therefore, that the object 
of so much discerning solicitude 
should be singularly distinguished 
from the generality of children of 
her own age. 
_ There has never yet been a plan 
of education formed, in which ex- 
perience has not discovered ~— 
defect. In that of Mrs. Villers, 
was the obvious one which has ah 
so frequently objected to private 
education —the want of equal asso- 
ciation and fellowship. Mild, docile, 
and engaging, Caroline Villers dis- 
covered none of the usual passions 
of youth; neither its haste, its irra- 
scibility, its vehement sorrow, or its 
tumultuous joy. Frequently de- 
lighted with her pursuits, particularly 
her reading and the explanations of 
her affectionate parent, yet her mode 
of expressing pleasure was so calm, 
so sedate, so rational, it was not like 
that of achild. Without the slight- 
est assumption of maturity, which 
disgusts in youth, her manner was 
so ‘sedate and reflective, that, like 
the sage Lutfallah, the lady of the 
green palace,* she seemed to re- 
verse ages and their accompaniments, 
-and to unite infancy with wisdom. 
The visitors of Mrs. Villers were 
operated upon involuntarily, and 
invariably addressed her with the 
circumspection due to an adult; an 
unconscious homage which the at- 
tentive mother observed with a mix- 
ture of pleasure and regret. ‘ How 
perverse ishuman nature!” exclaimed 
she, mentally; ‘* I would have her 
what she is, and yet to resemble 
other children; she is contented and 
happy, but ler happiness is not that 
of nine years old; and I am discon- 
teuted—I feel that I am unreason- 
able, and yet I wish that she could 
mix a little more with companions 
of her own age.” . Entertaining such 





* Tale of the Mysterious Island in 
6 Abdaila, Son of Hanif.” 





a desire, it is easy to coneeive the 
pleasure with which Mrs. Villars 
acceded to the proposal of her bro- 
ther, although little aware of the 
concern and trouble she was about 
to encounter. 


When Caroline Villers was ine 


formed of the approaching residence 
of her cousins Helen and Emma at 
Hampstead, she expressed her joy 
with a vivacity that delighted Mrs, 
Villers, who hoped the mutual com- 
munication would produce the only 
change which she thought eligible. 
Poor Caroline! like too many grown- 
up expectants, her greatest unhap- 
piness was derived from the source 
of anticipated pleasure. 


If a contrast to Caroline Villers 


had been studied, it could not have 
been better supplied than in Helen 


Harcourt, to whom she was as much 


opposed as Mrs. Villers to Miss Ste- 
vens. Nature designed Helen for a 


fine lively girl, but, in consequence 
of extreme indulgence, she was pe- 
tulant, froward, and - self-willed. 
Generally admired as a_ beautiful 
child, parental pride and self-love 
were interested in her behalf, and 
the usual consequences of injudicious 
fondness followed. Helen Harcourt 
was a spoiled child when Miss Ste- 
vens took charge of her; and to a 
conscientious governess, whose first 
object is to do her duty, the ma- 
nagement of a disposition so _per- 
verted is a task of painful perform- 
ance. To Miss Stevens it had given 
little concern, because it rather fa- 
voured her sinister influence with 
Mrs, Harcourt; and there quickly 
grew up between the teacher and her 
pupil the very baneful understanding 
which tacitly implies an allowance 
for neglect on both sides. It is 
astonishing how early these unwritten 
treaties may be formed, and how 
injurious they are to the weaker 
party. Into the mind of Helen 
Harcourt the compromise infused a , 
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mixture of artifice and concealment; 
which was’ gradually undermining 
the foundation of all rectitude and 
right principle. Helen was wayward 
and indolent, but by no means inca- 
pable; to favour her want of appli- 
cation, much greater pains were 
taken than application itself would 
have cost her, besides a constant 
evasion of the truth both in herself 
and governess. Her masters remon- 
strated in vain, and soon gave their 
lessons in the way of people who are 
sure they will not be attended to. 
A certain. quickness of conception, 
and a real readiness of manner, were 
made a veil for idleness and igno- 
rance to Mrs. Harcourt; but Mr. 
Harcourt, when excited into atten- 
tion, could not be deceived, and he 
no sooner took the cobweb texture 
in hand than it fell to the ground. 
Unfortunately for the expectations 
of Mrs. Villers, and the anticipations 
of Caroline, they had each of them 
excited dread and envy in Miss 
Stevens and her elder pupil long be- 
fore there existed any idea of re- 
moving the Harcourts to their aunt. 
Caroline from time to time visited 
her cousin, and Helen occasionally 
passed a day or two at Hampstead ; 
but, on the part of the latter, it was 
always with apprehension and dis- 
like. The discernment of Mrs. Vil- 
Jers was naturally enough feared by 
Miss Stevens, and the striking supe- 
riority of Caroline shamed her cou- 
sin, who was a few months older, too 
much not to make her company dis- 
agreeable. Mrs. Villers, however, 
never provoked, and indeed seldom 
thought of, a comparison; in the 
first place, she was no friend to the 
exhibition of elementary attainments, 
so frequently encouraged among 
children; and in the seeond, when 
the cousins met, she was more Soli- 
citous to engage them in mirth and 
hilarity than in conversation on their 
studies, The acquirements of Caro- 
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line were, however, so visible, and’ 
the great pleasure Mr. Harcourt 
seemed to take in eliciting her intel- 
ligence and acuteness so apparent, it 
imperceptibly inspired Helen witlt 
jealously and dislike, and produced 
in the conscious Miss Stevens a feel- 
ing towards the innocent girl which 
much fesembled hatred. She had 
so lost all government over her pupil; 
that the only right way of rectifying 
former negligence was out of her 
power; and, though the attention 
paid by Mr. Harcourt to his niece 
was simply the notice which men of 
genius frequently delight to take of 
a promising child, she saw to what 
it might lead, and in short to what 
it eventually did lead. The little 
passions of Helen Harcourt were, 
therefore; rather encouraged than 
repressed by the very person to whom 
they should have given the greatest 
uneasiness; and it was instructively 
observed to her, that ‘‘ tu be sure 
Miss Villers was a forward child,” 
but im her opinion there was a great 
deal too much thought of it. The 
most sensible people cared very little 
for these early attainments; Dr. 
Johnson had observed, that children 
who knew so much at six or seven 
were seldom before their companions 
at nine or ten, and then they were 
always mopish and dull and disa- 
greeable, and, if they were females, 
they not unfrequently spoiled their 
eyes and their shapes. As much as 
this would take place in the presence 
of Mrs. Harcourt, but in the ab- 
sence of that lady she was still more 
open. Caroline was a precise, con- 
ceited, unpleasant child, and she was 
sure very artful, as was evident from 
her replies to Mr. Harcourt; and as 
to her boasted acquirements, Mrs: 
Villers might have her views in it— 
her daughter’s portion would be but 
small, but ‘ you, Miss Harcourt, 
are the eldest daughter of a gentle- 
man of large fortune, and it would 
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be quite absurd to educate you with 
so much unnecessary strictness. What 
it is eligible for you to know, you 
will doubtless know as well as your 
cousin, in due time. Your papa’s 
attention to Miss Villers signifies no- 
thing, for you see he does not love 
‘you at all the less. Not, my sweet 
Helen, but that so much of it is very 
disagreeable; I know it is—Such 
‘were the remarks prompted by the 
‘anger and selfishness of this unami- 
able woman, and they operated as 
they were intended to do. 

With a mind so poisoned and ap- 
prehensive, it is easy to conceive the 
dismay with which Helen Harcourt 
heard of her father’s intention to 
place her and Emma with their aunt. 
The sowers of evil generally reap a 
part of their own harvest, and it was 
then so with Miss Stevens. Quickly 
convinced that she could not oppose 
the mtended arrangement with the 
slightest chance of success, she had 
to say and unsay, explain away and 
ceny. all that she had been observing 
to her wayward pupil on the subject 
ef her aunt and cousin for the last 
twelvemonths. An explanation that 
would reveal the tenor of these dis- 
ingenuous labours, she knew would 
banish her from the house of Mr. 
Harcourt for ever ; and her agitation 
was so great, that even the unobserv- 
ant Mrs. Harcourt was led to remark 
her inconsistency, and to suspect 
that Mr. Harcourt had seen more to 
the disadvantage of Miss Stevens 
than he had chosen to reveal. Helen 
was at length prevailed upon to be- 
come calm, but more out of fear 
and involuntary respect to Mr. Har- 
court than from regard either to the 
yemonstrances of Miss Stevens or 
the caresses of her mamma; and, 
afier exereising upon each of them 
all the caprice in her power, she was 
removed to the abode of Mrs. Villers 
in a state of sullen but silent discon- 
tent, 
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The remaining little personage {6 
be pourtrayed is Emma Harcourt, a 
child whom every-body loved and hio- 
body admired. Although possessed 
of sprightly ingennous features, she 
was not so strikingly favoured by 
Nature as her sister, and therefore 
did not call forth all those exclama- 
tory notes of admiration which form 
such delightful music to unreflective 
mothers. On this account, though 
regarded with proper affection by 
Mrs, Harcourt, she was by no means 


the object of her attention in the 


same degree as Helen, and really 
profited by the neglect. ‘To neglect 
of another kind she was not so much 
indebted, having been allowed to 
contract in her infaucy a certain ab- 
sence of mind, accompanied with the 
tendency to blunder which springs 
out of laste and confusion of idea. 
When Miss Stevens was introduced 
for the first time to her pupils, Mr. 
Harcourt had alluded to this defect, 
and bespoken her attention to it with 
all the courtesy that so conspicuously 
belonged to him. His observations 
produced a little effect in the first 
instance, but the application of Miss 
Stevens in this, as in all the rest, 
quickly relaxed, in the usual manner 
of persons who consider only what 
they must do rather than what they 
ought te do. Emma, however, did 
get the better of her etourderie a 
little as she grew older, and it was only 
so far remarkable at the time she 
came to her aunt, as to give a slight 
peculiarity to her manner, which 
was rather artless and engaging 
than otherwise. The temper of the 
child was so sweet and cheerful, 
and her disposition so gentle and 
undesigning, she was a general fa- 
vourite with every one except her 
mother and Miss Stevens, each of 
whom, on different accounts, were 
entirely engrossed by her sister. The 


progress of poor Emma, therefore, . 
| was-even slower than that of Helen; 
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and, because the docile little girl was 
allowed to have acquired a habit 
that slightly impeded her improve- 
ment, it was to furnish a lasting ex- 
cuse for its absence. Mr. Harcourt 
had grieved exceedingly at the plau- 
sible reasons given by Miss Stevens 
for the backwardness of Emma; but 
when he discovered the deficiency of 
his eldest daughter, who was praised 
as much as her sister was underrated, 
he conjectured the truth, and was 
consoled. He was certain that, 
whilst with her aunt, every thing 
would be done for her dear little 


simpleton that could be done; and, | 
once assumed the authority of grant- 
ing permission to licence to practise. 


if all failed, she was amiable, if not 
acute, and he must be satisfied. As 
to Emma herself, the thought of be- 
ing constantly with Caroline delighted 
her beyond measure. ‘The latter was 
so kind, so explanatory, and so con- 
descending, she entirely won the 
heart of her younger cousin, in whose 
mind no thought of euvy, or indeed 
coucern of any kind as it regarded 
her acquirements, had ever intruded. 
When dismissed from her lessons, 
she usually received a pat of the 
head, and was termed a little blun- 
derer; and with this the little blun- 
derer was contented.—How many 
little blunderers like Emma Harcourt 
have paid a tax for their own in- 
capacity, which was due from the 
indolence of others. 


en 


Joun Wanker, M.D. Director of the 
Royal Jennerian and London Vaccine In- 
stitutions,—to the Editor of the British 
Lady’s Magazine. 

FRIEND, 
OF all the parts of the medical pro- 
fession or practice, that of the 
accoucheur must be considered the 
most sacred, the least fit to be sub- 
jected to legislative meddlings or 
enactments. Yet in the Surgeon’s 

Bill, intended to be introduced into 

Parliament in the next session, it is 

proposed to be enacted, ‘‘ Whereas 

surgical aid is frequently required in 


Dr. Walker on the Practice of Midwifery. 
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midwifery, and it is expedient that 
male persons so practising should be 
qualified to render such aid; that it 
shall not be lawful for any male 
person to practise midwifery unless 
he shall have obtained a diploma or 
testimonial cf his knowledge and 
ability to practise surgery under the 
seal of one of the said three colleges 
(London, Dublin, Edinburgh,) or 


unless he shall have obtained a testi- 


‘monial of qualification as a principal 


surgeon in the army or navy, and 
shall have actually served in that 
capacity,” &c. &e. 

The Royal College of Physicians 


midwifery. What has been the con- 
sequence of such assumption ?—The 
vain attempts of the learned bodies 


to establish their authority over a 


practice in which hardly one of them 
could pretend, would even deign to 
pretend, he had ‘seen service,” 
proved perfectly nugatory: their 
order of licentiates of midwifery is 
nearly extinct. The passing of the 
Surgeons’ Bill would now so com- 
pletely extinguish the assumed au- 
thority, that even the members of 
their college would not be permitted 
to practise midwifery, because sur- 
gical assistance is frequently required, 
and the fellows and licentiates, on 
their admission into the College of 
Physicians, are obliged to prove that 
they are no surgeons. 

What is to become of the general 
practitioner, the regular apothecary, 
now legislatively recognised as a 
practitioner, if the Bull be allowed 
to pass inits present form? In vain 
will his friend, his neighbour, in the 
heart-comforting confidence which 
he feels in the whole conduct of the 
worthy practitioner, address him on 
the most important concern of do- 
mestic life. His seasonable visits 
and counsel may, indeed, often glad- 
den the family; but then at the 


| eventful period their hopes must be 
| 3 
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blighted: all their expectations of 
his continued solicitude and profes- 
sional aid will be completely disap- 
pointed; for he will then bave to 
declare, while their every hope and 
confidence may be reposed cn him 
alone, that they must call in a sur- 
geon, that he is by law precluded 
from rendering his professional ser- 
vices to the alarmed, the agitated’ 
patient, and consolation or confi- 
dence to her astonished, disappointed, 
distracted companions; that, what- 
ever symptoms of puerpural fever 
may appear, or other malady, how- 
ever dire, threatening or present, 
neither he nor the physician are eli- 
gible to attend the labour. The 
surgeon only is competent; the law 
has determined the question, for 
surgical assistance is frequently 


wanted.— Farewell. 
Bond-court, Walbrook ; 
1 viij, 1816. 
' P.S. The examiners of the Apotheca- 
ries’ Company examine their candidates 
for appointment on the subject of mid- 
wifery ; the similar board of the colleges 
donot. If the surgeons do obtain from 


SCALE OF BEAUTY 


Parliament the exclusive privilege of 
becoming men-midwives, and are not 
constrained by the same authority to 
practise as such, it may be said that Par- 


justice to his Majesty’s subjects by pre- 
venting physicians and apothecaries 
from following a most important practice, 
which is almost universally declined by 
the pure surgeons. 


— ie 


SCALES OF MODERN BEAUTY AND 
TALENT. 
To the Editor of the British Lady’s Magazine. 
SIR, 
IN taking up a volume of the “ Asy- 
lum for Fugitive Pieces” the other 
day, I was much pleased with. the 
following scale of female beauty, as 
it existed two or three and twenty 
years ago. If you or your corre- 
spondents can favour us with a si- 
milar sketch for 1816, it will highly 
oblige your constant reader, 
No CANDIDATE. 


Sept. 10, 1816. 


P.S. In the same volume is 2 similar 
scale for (then) existing genius. 
You can take a hint, Mr. Editor. 
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Attempt TO Divorce THE PRINCESS 
or WALes impartially considered, 
more particularly with reference te 
the probability of Success. Sv. pp. 
25. 


HIS is a mere party pamphlet, 


and valuable only as a brief 


summary of the difficulties and in- 
conveniences with which the pro- 
jected measure abounds. A little 
reflection will render them sufficiently 
obvious; but there is no occasion to 
state them illiberally, or with a partial 
spirit. Emergencies sometimes exist, 
which oblige to action whatever the 
difficulty ; and, when they occur, it is 
very uncauidid to brood over the 
inconvenience without referetice fo 
thenecessity. The unfortunate differ- 
ence between the illustrious person- 
aves, whose uahappy union is sought 
te be dissolved, is not a niere indi- 
vidual affair: in a certain sense, it 
concerns national honour, and is 
directly connected with public deco- 
rum. We are therefore by no means 
disposed, in the temper of the pages 
undér consideration, to deprecaie all 
attention to the conduct of the 
Princess of Wales: if little is claim- 
able by the husband, every thing is 
due to the nation, and something, 
surely, to the ordinances of religion 
and the sanctions of morality. They 
are but sad reasoners who infer the 
vindication of one party from the 
dereliction of another; for, however 
fair the return of a poisoned chalice 
to the lips of the giver, as a dis- 
pensation of Providence, it forms no 
plea for the wife, the mother, or the 
Christian. In a public point of view, 
therefore, without fora moment pal- 
liating the past grievances of the 
Princess of Wales, we can eoneeive 
the intended measure called for; but 
here we stop: we neither know tliat 
Beitisu Lapy’s Mac. No. ¢2. 





it is so, nor are we disposed to deny 
the evil consequences that must en- 
sue, whatever be the result of it. 

Let us state the arguments that 
suggest ihemselves on either side of 
this question, on the presumption of 
real misconduct; for, supposing im- 
propriety not to be established, lan- 
guage would fail in depicturing the 
wickedness or folly of a third at- 
tempt:—let us state, we say, with 
candour, the reasons that may be 
supposed to operate for and against 
public proceeding, admitting facts 
to be untoward and stubborn. 

On the affirmative side, the first 
thing that strikes us is the impossi- 
bility of a medium, in point of legal 
rights, between innocence and turpi- 
tude. ‘The illustrious personage 
must be Queen of England, with the 
dower, rank, and privileges belong- 
ing to that exalted station, or be 
proved to have forfeited them. Now 
ve cannot think that the character 
of the female enjoying these rights 
altogether unimportant. To over- 
look, or at least bear, with the 
flagrant private vices of political 
rulers, is part of a state necessity ; 
but we know not that the indulgence 
is to be extended beyond them- 
selves. As the conductors of a jour- 
nal which endeavours to advocate 
the intellectual improvement and 
inoral purity of woman, we cannot 
admit that, because failings may ex- 
ist for which there is no remedy, 
those may be endured that ‘are avoid- 
able, and that it is quite indifferent 
who heads the ladies of Great Bri- 
tain. We cannot allow thaé no 
danger would arise to the morals 
and sentiments of the sex from. the 
continual contemplation of conspi- 
cuous impropriety _ impurity, and 
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anticipate with shuddering the coarse 
freedoms of the lower retainers of 
the press with such unfortunate ma- 
terials. The example would burn 
into the bosom of the young and 
angenuous virgin, that woman, the 
dliamond among gems, the lily among 
flowers, might abound in flaws and 
spotsif placed but high enough, and 


thus reduce the intrinsic value of 


that apprebensiveness and purity 
which are both her defence and her 
ornament. No, they take but a very 
imperfect view of the premises in the 
present instance, who regard it as a 
simple question between a man and 
a woman: if so, it might be easily 
dismissed; but, in truth, it infers a 
decision upon points of public daty 
and decorum, of the greatest delicacy 
and importance. 

Our next affirmative argument we 
can only slightly hint at. There 
exists a young lady who, in the pro- 
bable course of event, will one day 
be our sovereign. On certain sup- 
position, can any thing be deemed 
nore ineligible than to place her in a 
state of internal war either with filial 
regard or conscious propriety. How 
painful the sacrifice of, the first— 
how dangerous all latitude in respect 
to the latter! How must a female 
sovereign be fettered in her discoun- 
tenance of misconduct, who feels the 
hecessity of overlooking it in her 
nearest connexions. To advert to 
this is enough; the slightest reflec- 
tion will supply every necessary 
comment, and spare all ungracious 
dilation. 

Several minor reasons might be 
brought forward in aid of the prin- 
cipal. Mere spleen and party-spirit 
may derive gratification from the 
personal mortification of the sove- 
reign; but a more enlarged patri- 
otism will regard the affair different- 
ly, at least in points which all 
uncorrupted society justly regards as 
amportant, Whether an iilustrious 
personage feel his own disgrace or 





not, it is not for the credit of the 
country that he should be degraded 
in the eyes of Europe at large by 
open contumacy, however generous 
he may have been in furnishing 
pleas of mitigation. In a word, 
a queen of England is a public and 
an accountable character; and, hows 
ever indifferent -her follies to those 
whom they might be supposed more 
immediately to concern, they are 
every way of consequence to the 
morals and good order of the nation, 
They are the greatest enemies of the 
sex who fora moment pretend that 
error on one side forms a species of 
absolution on the other: the tenet 
is both immoral and irreligious in 
any case; but, as applied to woman, 
it is digging a pit under her feet, 
and is only adapted for the mouths 
of those who seek a defence from 
the doctrine. Ladies, we beseech 
you never to argue the subject this 
way; for, however speciously con- 
sistent with natural justice, be assured 
the opiuion is both false and destruc- 
live. 

On the other hand, the sad result 
of formal proceedings in the pre- 
sumed cause is equally easy tu be 
conjectured. In the first place, the 
violation of all internal respect for 
high rank and authority is inevitable. 
Fortunately there is no scale for the 
virtues, no absolute point at which 
coarseness and vulgarity change 
their essence, however it may be 
with their names; and possibly a 
measure of the kind was .never pro- 
jected more likely to excite general 
disgust, unalleviated by the slightest 
particular interest in the feelings of 
the parties. We beg pardon; one 
bosom must deeply suffer, with whom 
the ‘ loyalty due to sex and rank,” 
the gallantry prompted by youth 
and beauty, the tender consideration 
for recently-formed ties, on the eve 
of producing new and interesting 
relations, will lead us ad/ to sympa- 
thise; but here spontaneous con: 
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cern on the part of the public ends, 
except led into a suspicion of injus- 
tice towards the Princess of Wales, 
Another awkward circumstance 
will be the form of proceeding.— 
Great Britain has never been edified 
with a similar prosecution since the 
days of that blue-beard, Henry VIII. 
and it is to be feared that, in a case 
like the present, there remains no 
other way than that pursued by the 
mild Harry—namely, a bill of at- 
tainder, or of pains and penalties. On 
the common civil and ecclesiastical 
pleas, divorce in the present case is 
entirely debarred, and the political 
crime of high treason is alone im- 
putable. Who can complain that 
he sutfers the loss of what he has vo- 
luntarily resigned ; and how admi- 
rably correct must that administra- 
tion of justice appear, which, looking 
generally to recrimination as.a bat 
to relief, overlooks it in compliment 
to station, There is then but one 
way, which removes the alledged 
misconduct from a private injury to 
a public crime; and, should this 
step be taken, the dry law upon con- 
viction is plain, But how truly 
** marrowless,” in the present in- 
stance, would be the “bones” of such 
a proceeding. The obvious object 
of the law constituting certain delin- 
quency—HIGH TREASON, is regard 
to the purity of succession ; and, 
in the affair before us, who either 
feels or affects to feel alarm upon 
that score. Indeed, the most dream- 
Ing quidnunc on earth can scarcely 
surmise a ground for it: so that, in 
regard to the ostensible point, the 
spectacle ofa Princess of Wales at the 
bar of the Lords would be wholly gra- 
tuitous. Thus a conviction would be 
so merely under the letter, so little 
in the spirit, of the law, all sorts of 
feelings would muster against the 
prosecution. For, although we have 
said, and again repeat, that neglect 
or ill-treatment forms no positive 
plea for vicious indulgence or self- 
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abandonment, yet, as operating upon 
the weakness of mortality, we are 
aware that it smooths the way to it, 
and always works upon our best 
sympathies in the exculpation of 
error. There is probably no de- 
scription of case in which the human 
bosom repels casuistry more than one 
of the kind under contemplation, in 
which the effect is partly volition 
and partly consequence. Religion 
and philosophy point out the ne- 
cessary boundaries, but we feed the 
distinction, and the spontaneous 
feelings of a whole nation form 
a current which it is not very 
pleasant to encounter. This would 
follow at the very best, admitting 
every alledged fact to be proved; 
whilst, on the presumption of ac~ 
quittal, the source of prosecution 
would be overwhelmed in eternal and 
unutterable disgrace. 

We have observed but little on 
the pamphlet under review; the fact 
is, the very first paragraph is tincs 
tured so strongly with the rancour 
of party as thoroughly to disgust uss 
it runs thus— 


There is now no manner of doubt 
that an attempt wiil be made next session. 
of Parliament to dissolve the marriage 
between the Prince Regent and the 
Princess, in order to enable his Royal 
Highness to marry again, and to afford him 
the chance of having a male heir to the 
crown, ‘The following pages are intended 
to lay before the public some plain 
thoughts, chiefly respecting the probable 
issue of this project. In no point of. 
view is it more deserving of attention ; 
for its success or failure involves the 
question, Whether the Princess Char 
lotte, and the child she will soon bear, 
shall succeed to the crown or not?—and, 
which is in truth the same thing, Whe- 
ther, upon the decease of the Prince 
Regent (an event not very remote by the 
course of nature), there shall be a sove- 
reign of complete age, and of a character 
known to the country, or an infant, in 
whose name the Duke of York may 
reign, if a competition does not arise 
between the Princess Charlotte and the 
commander-in-chief of the army for the 
regency of the realm. 


This alledged aspiration after ane 
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other wife and a male heir is too 
ridiculous. With respect to the first 
part of the clause, the exit of an 
Anna Boleyn is not the most graci- 
ous prelude to the entry of a Jane 
Seymour; and, as to the second, it 
is not an implicit consequence at an 
age somewhat heyond that of Sir 
Peter Teazle. But, could they both 
be ensured, in a national point of 
view, the result would be purely 
mischievous :—embittered faction, 
and a powerful and rapacious oli- 
garchy, would infallibly ensue. If 
such the motives, the powers of Ju- 
venal would fail in merited satire. 
No, it cannot be :—the real annoy- 
ance is doubtless a joint coronation, 
and the dower and influence of a 
Queen of England, which at no very 
distant period might become the 
property of an innocent Princess of 
Wales, and certainly ought not to 
belong to one to whom that epithet 
is inapplicable. 

On the aforesaid guilt or inno- 
cence we have no remark to make: 
to confess the truth, we know 
nothing to confirm opinion either 
way. ‘To suppose proceedings with- 
out the strongest grounds, would be 
the severest of libels against the one 
party; and to admit them readily, 
the height of injustice to the other. 
We know enough, however, to en- 
able us to bear our suspense with 
patience ; for, although, as we have 
already argued, the public is by no 
means uninterested, yet, where the 
more intimate sympathies are but 
slightly affected, the evil is generally 
endurable. 


sab 
Ines, and other Poems. 8vo. pp. 208. 


«‘ INES” is a very promising attempt 
of a student in the schools of Scott 
and Byron, exhibiting the result of 
a deep attention to the peculiar tone 
and sentiment of each—its beauties 
aud its defects. Of the two, however, 
that of Byron predominates: the 





construction of the story and the 
character is more general and less 
elaborate than those of Scott, much 
being left to the imagination of the 
reader, in the manner of the noble 
Lord. The principal defect of the 
poem, indeed, is the trite sameness 
of its portraiture to the three or 
four everlasting characters of the 
modern tale. A secluded and ve- 
neruble chieftain (Douglas), a pure, 
ingenuous, dutiful, and love-breath- 
ing damsel (Ellen), a magnificent 
man of guilt (Roderick, Bertram, 
Conrade), and a youthful, firm, and 
ardent lover (Malcolm Graeme, &c. 
&c.) These four, in fact, include 
all the personages of ‘“ Ines;” the 
story of which is simply as follows: 

Don Alvar, a patriotic nobleman 
of Portugal, after the untimely death 
of Don Sebastian, and the seizure 
of his country by Philip II. of Spain, 
retires to a castle by the sea-side, 
with the orphan son of a friend and 
an only daughter, who are ardently 
devoted to each other. When the 
poem opens, the lover, Leonce, is ab- 
sent, fighting against France in the 
cause of Spain; and, after much very 
pleasing description of the person, 
character, and situation, of Ines and 
her sire, a storm is described as over- 
whelming a gallant vessel on the 
coast, from whence a single stranger 
escapes, to whom the father and 
daughter afford shelter and assist- 
ance. ‘This nameless guest is de- 
scribed as at once lofty and imsinu- 
ating ;—dark and furtive glances give 
the reader to understand the fiend 
within, but, seduced by his address 
and apparent sympathy, Don Alvar 
trusts to him his own hatred to 
Spain; and Ines subdues him by her 
beauty. He turns out to be one of 
the chief minions of the Spanish tyrant, 
and the use he niakes of the confidence 
and hospitality of his host is to re- 
turn and offer him the alternative of 
the death of a traitor, or a consent 
to his union with Ines, The patrict 
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young lover returas, and is informed 


that the fatal ceremony must take 


place in three days. He departs, 
breathing vengeance and despair ; 
put, fortunately, this was the crisis 
which terminated in the overthrow 
of the Spanish power in Portugal, 
and the establishment of the house 
The blow is struck in 
the interval of the three days; and 
Leonce, at the head of a band of 
patriots, enters the chapel just as 
the marriage rites have commenced : 
—his rival falls, Ines is recovered, 
and Portugal made free. 

From such materials something 
more in the line of character might 
have followed; but the evident forte 
of this poet is description, and a 
flowing tenderness of sentiment,— 
Ines is most beautifully painted as 
she appears under her various emo- 
tions, but there is no individualiza- 


_ tion—she represents a tribe; and so 
_ of the three others, 


This we con- 
sider, with certain exceptions, to be 
the talent of the day—a few passions 
in their excess are traced with tole- 
rable skill, but the complexity of 
human mind and motive is but little 
understood. ‘Thus, all our poetry is 
yomance, and, however excellent, 
the general sameness of the material 
begins to weary and satiate; and 
“Ines” loses much by this incipient 
perception of repetition. Consi- 
dered in itself, however, the effort is 
most honourable to the author, as, 
We trust, an attention to a few ex- 
tracts will evince. The following 
description of a storm is delightfully 
concluded by the simile whieh it 
suggests :— 

The lattice window Ines rais'd, 

And on a scene of horror gaz’d: 

Was that the sea, which morning’s beam 
Beheld as calm as summer stream ? 

Was that the heaven, where not a cloud 
Appear'd its brilliant blue to shroud ? 

In awful grandeur rose the wave 

Which wont, so calm, yon shore to lave ; 
And, ere it pour’d its terrors home, 

O'er the tall main-mast dash’d its foam ; 


Ines, and other Poems. 


gives way; and at this crisis the 
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The dark horizon streak’d with red 

Seem'd mingled with its stormy bed, 

And clouds of fearful shape and hue 

Swift o’er the troubled heavens flew; 

While the dread lightning’s glare be- 
tween 

Shed awful lustre o’er the scene. 

Not distant from the rocky strand, 

Yet far remov’d from help of land, 

A vessel rode, whose cannons gave 

Repeated signals o’er the wave ; 

Her rudder gone—the billows sport-- 

No never shall she reach the port : 

Yet, feebly yet, she stems the tide, 

When swelling in terrific pride ; 

Bearing destruction on its breast, 

A sea, more dreadful than the rest, 

With force o’erwhelming swept the 
deck— 

*T is past—and left a shatter’d wreck! 


Swift on its wave the sea of Time 

Bears many a woe and many a crime; 

And many in its dark abyss 

Sink, that the world shall never miss 

Yet still its ceaseless waves advance 

Silent and still, no human glance 

Their awful secrets can explore, 

Or stay them at that unknown shore ! } 

And thus, when ocean’s peaceful wave 

Steals on the summer sand to lave, 

Little we think how many tost 

Upon its treach’rous tide were lost; 

How many vainly shviek’d for aid, 

Tiil their sad spirits fled dismay’d; 

How many rush beneath its wave, 

To follow those they cannot save ; 

How many, at Oppression’s call, 

Wrapt in Oblivion’s sable pall, 

In silence sink unknown to all. 

Peace! slumb’ring spirits of the deep, 

A day shall come will break your sleep. 
Ines, at midnight devotion in the 

gothic chapel, under the influence of 

anguish and despair, is delicately 

drawn. 


Close at the altar knelt a form, 

Wild as the spirit of the storm,— 

Yet lovely as the stars, which shed 

Their beams of splendour o’er her head. 

Her white long robes wave with the gale, 

And half her slender beauty veil ; 

Whilst floating o’er that bosom fair, 

Dark masses of dishevell'd hair 

Thrown back from her uplifted brow, 

Which shone beneath their shade like 
snow, 

Seem'd, though bereft of studied grace, 

To suit the splendour of her face— 

Where Beauty dwelt so wild, yet bright, 

She dazzled and entrane’d the sight, 

Her hands were clasp’'d—her eyes were 
rais’d, 





Their azure beam was fix’d and glaz’d ; 
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So deep her cheek’s vermilion blush, 

It seem’d like fever’s hectic flush ; 
Whilst not a sigh would ease her breast— 
dut, oh! what sighs could give it rest! 

She gaz’d upon the lovely star, 
Which glitterd in the heav'ns afar, 
As calm as though no human care, 
Or woe, had ever mounted there ; 
Yet mild, as though its ray would mourn 
Yor her on earth who wept forlorn. 
A softer cast her features wear, 
And her lips move, as though in pray’r ; 
The lustre fled which lit her eye, 
Faded her cheeks’ impassion’d dye : 
She bow’d her head, resign’d and meek; 
A silent tear-drop dew’d that cheek: 
Another, and another fell, 
Ceas’d was her breast’s convulsive swell, 
That bending form—that downcast face, 
Express‘d such pure, celestial grace, 
"That she, who late so wildly beam’d, 
Now calm as holy vestal seem’d: 
Lost to the world and all its care, 
Her angel spirit wrapt in pray’r. 

Again, as she appears at the com- 
mencement of the marriage cere- 
mony — 


But she, who trembling stands beside, 

So pale, so tair—is that his bride? 

No more her lovely features wore 

That calmness they assuin’d before; 

The solemn scene, the awful rite, 

The well-kyown shrine which met her 
sight, 

(Shrine where she pour’d, in former days, 

The joyful song of youthful praise, 

Which now must hear the anguish’d pray’r, 

And mournful wailings of despair) 

Struck on her soul, so tempest tost, 

The bitter sense of all she lost: 

Alternate o’er her marble cheek 

A flush of agony would break, 

Or deeper shades of paleness pass’d, 

Each tint more death-like than the last; 

That changing hue seems the last strife, 

Where nature struggles still for life, 

Though the ethereal spirit’s ray 

Each moment fainter dies away. 

The white veil floating o’er lier head, 

Like* the sad shroud which wraps the 
dead; 

The wreath she wore of snowy hue, 

Such as on maiden corse they strew; 

The vestal robe, which o’er her breast 

Was closely wrapp’d like fun’ral vest, 

Gave to that form, whose Matchless bloom 

Mivlit smile still lovely near the tomb, 

No semblance of a blushing bride, 

In youth aud joy’s delightful pride— 

But some pale victim of despair, . 

Jn beauty’s dawn divinely fair, 

Departing for that peaceful shore, 

‘Whose liv’ry she alicady ware, 


Whilst hov’ring o’er her genfle head 
The mournful shades of death were spread, 


These extracts will convince our 
readers that ‘ Ines” is no common. 
place production, and that, as an 
effort in the prevalent taste, it me. 
rits their notice and approbation. 

The other poems are compara- 
tively minor eflorts to ‘ Ines,” being 
brief, amatory, and sentimental ef. 
fusions; some of them exceedingly 
tasteful, and a few unworthy of their 
vood company. We quote the best, 
as a pure and delicate gem of the 
first order.— 


THE MERMAID'S SONG. 


WHERE clearest flows the sparkling 
wave, 
Whene’er I quit my coral cave, 
I chuse some cliff to sit and lave 
My flowing locks, 
There breathe I lays to Earth unknown, 
Though Ccean’s depths have heard the 
tone 
Wafted through crystal cells alone 
And hidden rocks, 
Though bright is many a mortal bow’r, 
And Earth may boast of many a flow’r, 
Which not the Mermaid’s utmost pow’r 
Could ever raise; 
Yet we amidst our hair eutwine 
The choicest pearls that deck the mine, 
And on our brow resplendent shine 
‘Lhe diamond's rays, 
Oh! could they guess what treasures sleep 
Within the cavern: of the deep, 
Mortals would fain descend and reap 
Its shining store, 
The glittering spar, the ruby’s blaze, 
The splendid sapphire’s living rays, 
And many a gem tat mortal gaze 
Ne’er view’d before. 
’Tis ours amidst the silent night, 
When in the heav'ns the stars are bright, 
And not a breeze, however light, 
Sighs o’er the wave; 
To breathe soft strains so wild, yet clear, 
The waichtul mariners that hear 
Deem it some spirit hovering near 
Its watery graves 
And when the tempest’s mighty reign 
Disturbs the peace of our domain, 
When mortals’ utmost skill were vain 
To stem its force; 
We pitying Mermaids love to glide 
Unseen, the labouring bark beside, 
Aud o’er the trackless ocean guide 
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Far from the noontide’s scorching beam 

We bask beneath the sparkling stream, 

And love to mark the chanzeful beam 
Play on the wave— 


But, hark! from many a coral cell 
I hear the Mermaid’s chorus sw ell, 
Aud I must bid green earth farewell 
For ocean’s cave, 
We liave little doubt but the au- 
thor of “Ines” will write again, and 
own a name, 


I 


ZeLuca; or, Educated and Uneducated 
Women. Svols. 12mo. 
THE title of this novel did not meet 
our eyes quite early enough, or we 
should certainly have noticed it be- 
fore; not on account of its merits, 
for they are very humble, but be- 
cause it evidently either challenged 
or agreed with some strong opinions 
we have from time to time delivered 
on the subject of female education. 
Upon opening the book we discover- 
ed an enemy, but, thanks be to 
Fortune, no very alarming one. By 
educated women, the author means 
something that we do not; and, as 
his or her idea of feminine endow- 
ment is unfortunately that of many 
other people, we must set ourselves 
right with our fair readers at once, 
and declare, that by education we do 
not understand accomplishment, or 
even that lady-like knowledge of 
French and Italian, which is little 
more. No! what do you mean, 
then ?—We will tell you, ladies: —a 
broader prep aratory education, ac- 
cording to rank in society, and a 
more decided cultivation of the in- 
tellectual powers than it has been 
customary to think essential. Thus, 
with a certain attention to circum- 
stances, every mental resource should 
be as much open to females as to 
their counterparts ; and thei ignorance 
Which forms the disgrace of the man 
should cease to be regarded as a 
recommendation to the woman. 
Highly as we admire the feelings and 
the affections, we do not think them 
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all-sufficient guides to the one sex 
any more than to the other; and, 
without the slightest wish to increase 
the manufactory of blue-stockings, 
we are certain that a woman of cul- 
tivated sense and general acquire- 
ment may not only remain the most 
lovely, but stand the best chance of 
fulfilling the gentle and soothing 
oftices assigned her by nature, with 
tenderness, assiduity, and discretion. 
In fact, we consider mind to be a 
component part of the woman as 
well as of the man, and would cul- 
tivate it as such, equally despising 
the Mahometan mode of preparation 
for the haram in the accompiishment 
way, and the selfish confinement of 
the help-mate of man to pies, pud- 
ding, and plain-work, so strenuously 
advocated by a sober and obtuse 
body, who justly feel their superi- 
ority to be in danger under any other 
svstem—the fraternity of Noodle- 
dum, as certain tart reviewers once 
denominated them, with the espe- 
cial significance which regular lan- 

guage will not always supply. 

As to the novel of Zeluca, to our 
kind of education it bears no refer- 
ence at all. The heroine is a beaus 
tiful girl, who has been brought up by 
aseltish, manoeuvring, but indulgent 
mother, in the haram style, and who, 
in consequence, becomes an artful 
but accomplished coquette, who 
plays, sings, and dances divinely, 
and who absolutely talks French, 
To this educated lady is opposed a 
simple, ingenuous, uneducated girl, 
of good sense, and rather superior 
beauty, who, of course, bears awa 
the palm of merit decidedly. The 
great absurdity of this novel is the 
rendering a female, whose every na- 
tural good quality has been perverted 
by a contemptible mother, a repres 
sentative of the woman of education, 
The selfish malignity of Zeluca’s 
nature is not badly drawn; but, at 
the very worst, she is an object of 
pity, because her moral sense has 
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been early and irretrievably deprav- 
éd; and, as to her learned endow- 
ments, the said singing and dancing 
excepted, we are never informed 
what they are. The uneducated 
lady is more fairly drawn, for truly 
she is a very insipid personage, and, 
with all due respect to the system of 
self-control which has become fa- 
shionable in novels, weak and 
mean-spirited. Without allusion to 
the title or object of this work, 
the heroine is sketched with spirit. 
Zeluca is an all-graspiug mankiller, 
as ardent to prevent conquest by 
others as to secure it for herself; 
and peculiarly artful and unprincipled 
in stratagem and finesse. ‘Thus she 
bustles through three volumes with 
some interest; but the termination 
of lier career out-herods Herod; 
and, as to the question of education. 
she decides nothing—not even that a 
total neglect of moral and religious 
instruction is dangerous. Hermother 
not only omits good, she implants 
evil—but, then, Zeluca had the first 
masters. 

We had like to have forgotten an- 
other learned lady, a Latinist; the 
fatal result of which is—Quotations 
from Virgil, doubtless?—No such 
thing; but affected gallicisms in her 
delivery of English, a folly which, 
we humbly presume, might exist 
without the slightest knowledge of 
Amo, amas. Indeed, we have had 
too much feason to believe, during 
the whole of the perusal, that 
the author, male or female, is not 
quite a judge of both sides of 
the question, What confirms us 
in the opinion is, that more gram- 
matical and verbal errors appear 
in these volumes than can pro- 
bably belong to the printer. We 
noticed one in particular, in allusion 
to the conjugation of a verb, which 
is somehow or other written con- 
junction; a mistake which is natutal 
énough in an enemy to education, 
Bat rather awkward ina judge of 





its operation; and, therefore, how: 
ever great the antipathy to learned 
assistance, should the author of 
* Zeluca” write again, we recommend 
an application to some educated 
person to correct the press. 
—— ; 

CHRISTABEL; Kuena Katin; and the 

Pains oF SLEEP. By 5S, T. Coleridge, 

esq. 8v0, pp. 64. 
IF our readers sympathise with our- 
selves, they will peruse these eccen- 
trie productiuns with some admiration 
of the singular power of genius, 
qualified by a lurking perception of 
the ridiculous and the affected, which 
itis impossible entirely to overcome, 
In truth, the children of Apollo have 
becoime so fantastical in their choice 
of subject, and so devious in their 
mode of treating it, we begin to won 
der, in the words of Addison, where 
the ‘regular confusion will end.” 
With the most determined resolution 
to be grave aud gentlemanly, as 
Master Stephen says, we think our 
readers will be tempted to smile at 
the following opening of ‘ Christa: 
bel :”-— 
’Tis the middle of the night by the castle 


clock, 

And the owls have awaken’d tlie crowing 
cock ; 

Tu—whit! Tu—whoo! 





And hark, again! the crowing cock, 

How drowsily it crew. 

Sir Leoline, the baron rich, 

Hath a toothless mastiff bitch ; 

From her kennel beneath the rock 

She makes answer to the clock, 

Four for the quarters, and twelve for the 
hour ; 

Ever and aye, moonshine or shower, 

Sixteen short howls, not over loud ; 

Some say, she sees my lady’s shroud. 

Is the night chilly and dark ? 

The night is chilly, but not dark. 

The thin gray cloud is spread on high, 

It covers but not hides the sky. 

The moon is behind, and at the full ; 

And yet she looks both small and dull. 

The night is chill, the clond is gray : 

Tis a month before the month of May, 

And the Spring comes slowly up this way: 


Some yearsagoa commencement like 
this would have teinpted us to lift up 
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our eyes and hands with amazement, 
and with some apprehension for the 
brains of the author; but use, like 
misery, a8 Trinculo observed, when 
he crept under ‘ the moon-calf’s 
gaberdine,’ reconciles a man to 
strange—” But no matter; the world 
is determined to like these vagaries, 
and, as in the present instance, when 
genius consecrates whimsicality, we 
are left, as to decision, in the dilem- 
maof Prince Volscius, with one boot 
on and the other off; that is, we 
admire too much to condemn un- 
equivocally, and our overwhelining 
feeling of folly is checked by a 
sense of undeniable merit. It is 
just so with respect to ‘ Christa- 
bel,” which is an old woman’s story 
of fairyism, witchcraft, or demon- 
ism, (we cannot determine the 
point, for it is not ended,) that leads 
us on, we hardly know how, through 
a most revolting, because affected, 
style of narrative, until the absurdity 
is lost in the interest and curiosity. 
Let us in our own way tell this tale, 
that our readers may at least judge 
of its matter of fact. 

Be it known, then, that the “lovely 
Lady Christabel,” the daughter of 
“Sir Leoline, the baron rich,” goes 
cut into the wood to pray at midnight 
for the weal of her lover, “ that’s far 
away,” and discovers a lady, drest in 
asilken robe of white, fainting, in 
great disorder, beneath an oak. She 
naturally inquires into her piteous 
case ; when the beauteous stranger 
replies— 

My sire is of a noble line, 

And my name is Geraldine. 

Five warriors seiz’d me yestermorn, 

Me, even me, a maid forlorn: 

‘They chok’d my-cries with force and 
fright, 

And tied me on a palfrey white. 

The palfrey was as fleet as wind, 

And they rode furiously. behind. 

Lhey spurr'd amain, their steeds were 
white ; 

And once we cross’d the shade of night. 

As sure as Heaven shall rescue me, 

TL have no thought what men they be ; 
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Nor do I know how long it is 

(For { have lain in fits, I wis,) 

Since one, the tallest of the five, 

Took me trom the palfrey’s back, 

A weary woman, scarce alive. 

Some mutter’d words his comrades spoke ¢ 
He plac’d me underneath this oak, 

He swore they would return'with haste 
Whither they went I cannot tell— 

I thought [ heard, some minutes past, 
Sounds as of a castle bell. 

Stretch forth thy hand (thus ended she), 
And help a wretched maid to flee. 


Christabel, of course, offers her 
hand and the aid of her father’s man- 
sion; and, as the castle is all in sleep 
and silence, leads her protegée to a 
small gate in the midst of the large 
one, which she opens by a key in her 
possession. Here we begin to smell 
arat: at this gate the lady faints, 
“ belike through pain,” and Christa- 
bel is obliged to lift her in. As 
they pass the hall, in which the 
brands were dying, a tongue of 
flame shoots out at the appearance 
of the stranger, and the mastiff 
bitch howls. Arrived at Christabel’s 
chamber, the following dialogue 
takes place— 


O weary lady, Geraldine, 
I pray you, drink this cordial wine ! 
It is a wine of virtuous powers ; 
My mother made it of wild flowers. 
And will your mother pity me, 
Who am a maiden most forlorn ? 
Christabel answer’d—Woe is me! 
She died the hour that I was born. 
T have heard the gray-hair’d friar tell, 
How on her death-bed she did say, 
That she should hear the castle-bell 
Strike twelve upon my wedding-day. 
O mother dear! that.thou wert here ! 
I would, said Geraldine, she were! 
But soon with alter’d voice, said she— 
“ Off, wandering mother! Peak and pine! 
I have power to bid thee flee.” 
Alas! what ails poor Geraldine ? 
Why stares she with unsettled eye? 
Can she the bodiless dead espy ? 
And why with hollow voice cries she, 
“ Off; woman, off! this hour is mine— 
Though thon her guardian spirit be, 
Off, woman, off! ’tis given to me.” 
‘Then Christabel knelt by the lady’s side 
And rais’d to heaven her eyes so blue— 
Alas! said she, this ghastly ride— 
Dear lady! it hath wilder’d you! 
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The lady wip’d her moist cold brow, 
And faintly said, “ Tis over now!” 


The strange lady then requests 
fair Christabel to go first, as she must 
pray before she joins her. Christa- 
bel obeys; 


Bot thro’ her brain of weal and woe 
So many thoughts mov’d to and fro, 
That vain it were her lids to close; 
So half-way from the bed she rose, 
And on her elbow did recline 

To look at the lady Geraldine. 


Beneath the lamp the lady bow'd, 

And slowly roll’d her eyes around ; 
Then drawing in her breath aloud, 
Like one that shudder’d, she unbound 
The cincture from beneath her breast : 
Her silken robe, and inner vest, 
Dropt to her feet, and full in view, 
Behold! her bosom and half her side— 
A sight to dream of, not to tell! 

And she is to sleep by Christabel, 


She took two paces, and a stride, 
And lay down by the maiden’s side : 
And in her arms the maid she took, 
Ah, well-a-day ! 
And with low voice and doleful look 
These words did say : 
In the touch of this bosom there worketh 
a spell, 
Which is lord of thy utterance, Christa- 
bel! 
Thou knowest: to-night, and wilt know 
to-morrow, 
This mark of my shame, this seal of my 
sorrow ; 
But vainly thou warrest, 
For this is alone in 
Thy power to declare, 
‘That in the dim forest 
Thou heard'st a low moaning, 
And found’st a brigit lady, surpassingly 
fair: 
And didst bring her home with thee in 
love and in charity, 
To shield her and shelter ber from the 
damp air. 
A star hath set, a star hath risen, 
O Geraldine! since arms of thine 
Have been the lovely lady’s prison. 
© Geraldine! one hour was thine 
Thou’st had thy will! By tairn and rill, 
The night-birds all that hour were still. 
But now they are jubilant anew, 
From cliff and tower, ta—whoo! tu— 
whoo! 
‘Tu—whoo! tu--whoo! from wood and 
tell! 


Christabel, however, smiles and 
weeps in her sleep, and is apparcatly | 
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comforted by a vision of the guardian 
spirit of her mother. The next 
morning Geraldine is introduced to 
Sir Leoline, and calls herself the 
daughter of his former friend, Lord 
Roland of Tryermaine. Sir Leoline 


is in raptures, as an hospitable baron. 


should be; and, as Christabel is 
spell-bound to silence, proclaims a 
tournament, and orders Bracy, his 
bard, to proceed to Lord Roland, to 
inform him of his daughter’s safety. 
Bracy, however, has dreamt of a 
dove and a snake, and wishes to post- 
pone the journey. 


Thus Bracy said: the baron, the while, 

Half-listening heard him with a smile ; 

Then turn’d to Lady Geraldine, 

His eyes made up of wonder and love; 

And said in courtly accents fine, 

Sweet maid, Lord Roland's beauteous 
dove, 

With arms more strong than harp or song, 

Thy sire and I will crush the snake ! 

He kiss’d her forehead as he spake, 

And Geraldine in maiden wise, 

Casting down her large bright eyes, 

With blushing cheek and courtesy fine 

She turn’d her from Sir Leoline ; 

Softly gathering up her train, 

That o’er her right arm fell again ; 

And folded her arms across her chest, 

And couch’d her head upon her breast, 

And look’d askance at Christabel—— 

Jesu, Maria, shield her well ! 

A snake’s small eye blinks dull and shy, 

And the lady’s eyes they shrunk in her 
head, 

Each shrunk up to a serpent’s eye, 

And with somewhat of malice, and more 
of dread, 

At Christabel she look’d askance !—— 

One moment—and the sight was fled! 

But Christabel, in dizzy trance, 

Stumbling on the unsteady ground— 

Shudder’d aloud, with a hissing sound; 

And Geraldine again turn‘d round, 

And, like a thing that sought relief, 

Full of wonder and full of grief, 

She roll’d her large bright eyes divine 

Wildly on Sir Leoline. 

Christabel, though necessarily si- 
lent, wishes her father to send Geral- 
dine home; at which seeming inhospi- 
tality, Sir Leoline falls into an outra- 
geous passion: and thus the fragment 
ends, which Mr, Coleridge begaa it 
1797, continued in 1800, and (Gos 
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willing) will end in the course of the 
present year.—We are wrong; the 

assion of Sir Leoline does not ab- 
solutely end the fragment: to each 
canto is appended a distinct some- 
thing, termed a conclusion, and the 
conclusion to canto the second is 
contained in the following passage, 
which we hand over to the ladies as 
a riddle: to us it seems the purest 
strain of nonsense we ever encoun- 
tered, but possibly other heads may 
be more successful. 


A little child, a Jimber elf, 

Singing, dancing to itself, 

A fairy thing with red round cheeks, 
That always finds, and never seeks, 
Makes such a vision to the sight 

As fills a father’s eyes with light ; 

And pleasures flow in so thick and fast 
Upon his heart, that he at last 

Must needs express his love’s excess 
With words of unmeant bitterness, 
Perhaps ’tis pretty to force together 
Thoaghts so all unlike each other; 

To mutter and mock a broken charm, 
To dally with wrong that does no harm. 
Perhaps ’tis tender too, and pretty, 

At each wild world to feel within 

A sweet recoil of love and pity, 

And what if, in a world of sin, 

(O sorrow and shame should this be true!) 
Such giddiness of heart and brain 
Comes seldom, save from rage and pain, 
So talks as it’s most used to do. 

Such is “ Christabel ;” and, with- 
out denying the existence of some 
skill and pathos in the poet, it is 
quite evident that its interest de- 
pends entirely on the superstitious 
tendency of our nature towards the 
marvellous, and that the same story 
in prose would excite exactly the 
same sensations, The time has been 
when old nurses had many such ; 
reason has banished them from the 
nursery, but they have fallen to rise 
in the pages of our bards, who 
sometimes augers us, as Glendower 
did Hotspur, 


~———— with skimble-skamble stuff, 
That puts us from our faith, 


Yet, after all, there is genius in 
@ . 9 . a 
‘Christabel,” and this vexes us the 
more; we cannot bear to see talent 


Mador of the Moor. 
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thrown away tomake poetry a dream, 
both in language and matter, to the 
exclusion of every theme which deals 
in existing passions and sympathies, 
as if this “ goodly frame, the earth,” 
and the ‘quintessence of dust” 
which occupies it, were exhausted, 
and nothing remained but the worlds 
of worn-out superstition. —Fie on it. 

«Kubla Khan, or a Vision in a 
Dream,” Mr. Coleridge describes as 
the real production of sleep: it is 
wild and fanciful. “ The Pains of 
Sleep” is a rhapsody, which forcibly 
describes the horrors of the night to 
a person afflicted with the nightmare; 
for such we deem the foundation 
of the troubles described by Mr. 
Coleridge, when they fall upon such 
a man as himself. 
Such griefs with such men well agree ; 
But wherefore, wherefore fall on me? 
To be beloved is all I need, 
And whom I love, I love indeed, 

When will this end? 

; on 
Mapor OF THE Mook: a Poem. By 
James Hogg. 

In a former publication, Mr. Hogg, 
with no smal! portion of the clans 
nishness and conceit which sometimes 
obscure the fine quuities of our 
northern brethren, denied the pos- 
session of a native harp to England. 
Such may possibly be the truth ; 
and, if any thivg would reconcile us 
to the want of one, it would be the 
jingling sameness of the harpings of 
our more highly favoured neigh 
bours. Possibly, too, in denying us 
the honour of a national lyre, in 
mere courtesy to these well-known 
personages, Shakspeare, Milton, and 
Spenser, they will allow us the come 
pound majesty of the organ. If so, 
we will endeavour to content our 
selves with the grandeur and variety 
of our strains, always lamenting, as 
becomes us, our palpabig wieriovity, 

We do not, however, by the fore- 
going observation, imiend to insinuate 
ought, either —— or covertly, 

vs 
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against the pretensions of the Ettrick 
Shepherd : —a portion of the divine 


fire is his own, and he is another of 


the honourable instances furnished 
by Scotland of the noble fruits that 
may sometimes result from subordi- 
nate education. But, with all this 
admission, we must still complain of 
monotony both in sound and sub- 
ject, and be allowed to smile at 
those grand assumptions ayd con- 
tempt of the southern Muses, and 
the ‘‘ venom’d eye of learning,” in 
which Mr. Hogg somewhat unne- 
cessarily indulges. The independence 
of conscious ability we admire, but, 
when carried to a degree of over- 
whelming self-conceit, it only leads 
us, while we admit the genius, to 
regret the ignorance. 

“* Mador of the Moor,” as a tale, 
cannot be prized for its originality ; ; 
being a kind of second-hand “ Lady 
of the Lake” in its construction. Tt 
opens with a hunting of a king of 
Scotland, in the fourteenth century, 
in « Athol’s mountains blue :” the 
sport, which lasts for three days, is 
spiritedly described ; but closes with 
a fashionable and most unnecessary 
piece of mysterious horror. As the 
gallant party are amusing themselves 
with fairy-tales in their evening-en- 
campment, an old carl appears, who 
beckons away the king with com- 
manding mein, and the same night 
his whole train are murdered!—why 
—by whom—or for what, we never 
know, except that they spoke some- 
what indecorously of the fairies. As 
to the king— 

When nine long days were past, and all 
was 0O’er ; 
When round his nobles slain had closed 
the mould, 
The king’ return’d to Scotland’s court 
once more, 
And wonder’d at the tale his huntsmen 
told: 
His a revolted, and his blood ran 
Cok 


As low he kneel’d at good Saint Bothan’s 
shrine, 
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Where he had been no tongue did e’er 
unfold.— 
List to my tale!—if thou can’st nought 
divine, 
A slow misfashion’d mind, a moody soul 
is thine. 


We are next led to the abode of a 
kind of inferior Highland gentleman, 
who is blest with a joliy, careless 
wife, somewhat of a gray mare, and 
a lovely daughter, who 1s betrothed 
to his lord, Albert of the Glen. To 
interrupt the happiness of this family, 
a most impudent personage intrudes, 
one Mador of the Moor, a vagrant 
minstre!, who by his graces s and glee 
gains the patronage of the m other, 
baffles the reluctant father, and se- 
duces the lovely daughter. The re- 
sult is melancholy enough: Albert of 
the Glen discovers the frailty of his 
mistress, and Mador is obliged to 
fly, leaving her in a situation which 
Shall be nameless, This is soon 
found out, and the stern Albert 
drives the whole family from his do- 
main, The “ unhappy fruit of stol’n 
embrace is born,” and the wretched 
mother writes to Mador, who had 
described himself as patronised by 
the king ; but no one at court knows 
any thing about him. She then de- 
termines to seek him herself, toge- 
ther with her unblest bairv, and 
fortunately meets with a mysterious 
palmer, who guides and assists her; 
and, a storm coming on, they seek 
for shelter in a deserted shealing, 
where he and a certain apparition 
frighten away the grinping and ma- 
lignant fays, who are intent upon 
seizing the unchristened child. On 
approaching the town, her guide 
bids her farewell, and she seeks her 
way with the babe only. After be- 
ing rebuffed by the rude attendants 
of the court, she luckily catches the 
eye of the abbot of Dunfermline, to 
whom she tells her tale and delivers 
the ring of Mador. The abbot im- 
mediately guesses the truth :—the 
roguish minstrel was no other thau 
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self while his nobles were so unac- 
countably murdered on the_ hills. 
HAs to the rest, it may readily be 
conjectured: the lovely May be- 
Scomes queen, and the stern Albert 
Vis disfranchis ed; a termination not 
abounding in the strictest morality, 


] ut then Mr. Hogg deals in 


“erring man, such as we daily see— 


ihe child of failing vs born, and ‘scathed 


humanity.’ 


) Upon this kind of story we are not 
Ndisposed to comment: it is of the 
Ygenuine fashionable caste, and we 


Ture sorry for it. ‘The waste of bril- 


Biant powers upon legendary fiction 


%o exclusively, we consider a great 
3 bi. and begin to be heartily weary 
f the w hole ; gothic mythology, and 

BR apecialty the half. told, half-hinted 
Poror of the hobgoblins of the 
niddle ages. Setting these feelings 
4 ‘ide, and the unavoidable repetition 
vith which every poem of this school 
dnust now abound, “ Mador of the 
Moor” isa production of great me- 
Dit. Its chief fault, in our estima- 
tion, is in its bringing its mystic 
Persons more forward than their sha- 
flowy nature renders eligible. A 
Whole band of courtiers “murdered 
er disrespect to fairies; fairies visi- 
!y and bodily attempting to seize a 
a. a row of infant ghosts stop- 
Ping a marriage procession, and one 
. f them making a formal speech, like 






Ahe head of a deputati ion:—all this as- 


Stounds our southern apprehensions. 
Yet all this is in « Mador ;” and we 
give the ghost-scene at length, to 


shew to w hat extent this taste | is pro- 
rec: ling, — 


“I was the lord of Stormont’s fertile 
bound, 

Of Isla's vale, and Eroch’s woodland 
glade, 


loved—I sightd—my warmest hopes 
were crown’'d— 

O deed of shame! I vow'd, and I be- 
tray’d! 

The proud Matilda, now no longer 


aaid, ‘ 





the king, who had thus amused him- 
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Disdain'd my base unfaithful heart to 
move ; 

She knew not to solicit, nor upbraid; 
But did a deed, the last of lawless love! 
Ah! it hath sear’d my soul, that peace 

no more shall prove! 


“IT knew not all, yet marvell’d much to 
see 
‘That scarce a circling year had roll’d 
away, 
Ere she appear’d the gayest maid to be 
‘Lhat graced the hall, or gambol’d at 
the play. 
With Methven’s lord was fix’d her 
bridal-day : 
Proud of her triumph, I—the chiefest 
guest— 
Led her to church—Ah! never such 
array 
Did woman's form of vanity invest ! 
Bright as the orient day, or streamer of 
the west. 


* Scarce had we stepp’d, the foremost ef 
the train, 
Within the church-yard’s low and crum- 
bling wall, 
sweet as sun-beam gleaming thro’ 
the rain, 
We saw a shining row of children small. 
Fair were their forms, and fair their 
robes withal ; 
But O! each radiant and unmoving eye 
Was fix’d on us !—forget I never * shall 
How well they seem’d | my very soul to 
spy! 
And hers—the sparkling bride, that mov- 
ed so graceful by! 


When, 


“ Proud of their note, or charmed with 
the sight, 
She turn’d aside with step of dignity : 
All still and motionless, they stood up- 
right, 
Save one sweet babe that slightly bent 
the knee, 
With such a smile of mild benignity! 
These eyes shall ne’er such face again 
behold! 
His flaxen curls like filmy silk did flee; 
His tiny form seem’d cast mm heavenly 
mould ; 
His cheek like blossom pale, in April 
morning cold. 
“Sweet babe, she simper’d, with af- 


fected mien, 
‘Thou art a lovely boy; if thou wert 


nune, 
I'd deck thee in the gold and diamonds 
sheen, 


And daily bathe thee in the rosy wine; 
The musk-rose and the balmy eglantine 
Atound thy soft and silken couch should 





play ; 
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How fondly would these arms around 
thee twine! 
Asleep or waking, I would watch thee aye, 
Caress thee ail the night, and love thee 
all the day.’ 
*¢O lady, of the proud unfeeling soul, 
*T is not three little months since I was 
thine ; 
And thou did’st deck me in the grave- 
cloth foul, 
And bathe me in the blood—that blood 
was mine! 
Instead of damask rose and eglantine, 
The reptile’s brood plays round my guilt- 
less core! 
Ah! could’st thou deem there was no 
eye divine, 
And that the deed would sleep for ever- 
more? 
Did'st thou ne’er see this pale, this plead- 
ing Jook before ? 


“ That moment I beheld, beneath mine 
eye, 
A smiling babe, with hands and eyes 
upraised ; 
A pale and frantie mother trembled nigh, 
She kneei’d—she seized its arm!—the 
knife was raised— 
“Hold, hold! I cried; 
I gazed, 
And saw—O God ofheaven! I sce itnow! 
I see the eye-beam sink in deadly haze ; 
The quivering lip, the bent and gelid 


yet motionless 


brow !—- 
O, I shall see that sight in being yet to 
know! 


“ ‘To wild disorder turn'd the bridal hall! 
O still at me her frenzied looks she 
threw ! 
All in amazement fled the festival, 
The sufferer to the wild at midnight 
flew !— 
Tiaou found’st me underneath a lonely 
yew ; 
There I have pray’d, and oft must pray 
again! 
There ravens fed! and red the daisies 
grew !— 
Yet they were white! without a dye or 
Stain, 
The slender scatter’d bones there bleach- 
ed in the rain! 


This was not the way in which 
the harpless Shakspeare managed his 
Ariel, his Caliban, his Oberon, and 
Titania, his witches, and his ghosts; 
but enough of objection—let us turn 
to praise. 

In the first place, there is great 
strength and harmony in the stanza 
of ‘ Mador’—a spirit in the sleserip- 
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tion, and fervour and tenderness in 
mauy of the reflections, which evince 
very superior powers. We were 
much pleased with a fairy song, 
placed, where it should be, in the 
mouth of a minstrel. It is in the 
lowland Saxon, and too long, and 
difficult to understand, for extract ; 
but we cannot forbear the conclu- 
sion :— 


Sing! sing! 
How shall we sing 
Rounde the bairne of the spiritis kyng! 
Lillelu! lillelu! mount in a ryng! 
Fayries away! away on the wyng! 
We too manne fiytt to ane land of blisse ! 
To ane land of holy silentnesse! 
To ane Jand quhair the nycht-wynd neuir 
blewe! 
But thy fayre spryng shall evir be newe! 
Quhan the moone shall waik ne mayre to 
wane, 
And the clud and the raynbowe baithe 
are gane, 
In bowirs aboone the brik of the day 
We'll sing to our baby for ever and ay! 


Than the caryl he saw them swoof 

alang, 

And he herde the wordis of thair leify 
sang; 

They seemit to lyng asklent the wynde, 

And left ane streamourie trak behynde; 

3ut he heirit them singyng as they flew, 

AYDEN! AYDEN! LILLELU! 


There is also another little ex- 
tractable jewel, termed 


TIE PALMER’S MORNING HYMN, 


Lauded be thy name for ever, 

Thou, of life the guard and giver! 
Thou canst guard ‘thy creatures sleeping, 
Heal the heart long broke with weeping, 
Rule the ouphes and elves at will 

‘That vex the air or haunt the hill, 

And all the fury subject keep 

Of boiling cloud and chafed deep! 

I have seen, and well I knowit! 

‘Thou hast done, and Thou wilt do it? 
God of stillness and of motion! 

Of the rainbow and the ocean! 

Of the mountain, rock, and river! 
Blessed be Thy name for ever! 


I have seen Thy wond’rous might 
Through the shadows of this night! 
Thou, ‘who slumber’st not, nor sleepest! 
Blest are they ‘Thou kindly keepest! 
Spirits, from the ocean under, 

Liquid flame, and levell'd thunder, 
Need not waken nor alarm them— 





| All combined they cannot harm thems 
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God of evening’s yellow ray ; 

God of yonder “dawning day, 

That rises from the distant sea 
Like breathings of eternity ! 
Thine the flaming sphere of light! 
Thine the darkness of tie night! 
Thine are all the gems of egen, 
God of angels! God of hefVen! 
God of life, that fade shall never! 
Glory to Thy name for ever! 


We conclude with expressing un- 
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Duke of Buccleugh’s farm most ju- 
diciously bestowed. Our objections, 
after all, are rather to a prevalent 
taste than to himself; and, if we 
have alluded to a certain contempt, 
real or affected, for the English 
power of sung, it is because, to say 
nothing of its propriety, we hold 
modesty to be one of the most 


feigned admiration of the Ettrick | pleasing accompaniments of ge- 
Shepherd, upon whom we think the | nius. | 
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FRAGMENTS, ANECDOTES, AND REMAINS, 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF WOMAN, 


HER CONDUCT, CHARACTER, AND 


ATTAINMENTS. 


oo 


MPue following letter from Hen- 

rietta Maria of France, queen 
of Charles I. to the Marquis of 
Newcastle, exhibits but too clearly 
her athens and unfortunate activity 
in the political struggle which had 
then commenced between Charles 
and the Parliament. It is the letter 
of an intrigante, who possesses 
just as much talent as is dangerous 
and mischievous. Her vivacious 
congratulation of the marquis, that 
himself and his army had not yet 
been obliged to feed on rats, and 
that all will be well if the Scots can 
be kept from Yorkshire oatcakes— 
that is to say, from penetrating into 
Yorkshire,—to us, who know the 
event, seem very poor jokes. The 
employment of the parliamentary 
language in ridicule, when she re- 
commends hér correspondent to take 
care of “our brethren of Scotland,” 
—meaning to defeat the Scottish 


army,—clearly shews the direction of 


courtly wit at that period, but says 
little either for her Majesty’s feeling 
or capacity.—Poor lady! she lived 
Jong enough both to think and to 
Write on the subject in a very diffe- 
rent style, 





QUEEN HENRIETTA MARIE TO THB 
MARQUIS GF NEWCASTLE. 
“ Oxford ce 15h Mars, 
*¢ MON COUSIN, 

«Jay resceu v™ lettre par Per- 
sons, avec la relation de tout ce qui 
s’est passé a Newcastell, et suis bien 
aise que vous n’ayes pas encore mange 
des rats. Pourveu que les Ecossois 
he mangent point des Yorkshier 
oatecakes, tout ira fort bien. J’es- 
pere que vous y doaneres ordre. Je 
crois que vous ne saves pas que les 
Escossois, qui estoient en Irlande, 
sont retournés en Escosse, et que 
cela peut estre la cause que Leslye 
s’est avance en esperance quwiis mar- 
choient apres luy vers vous, c’est 
pourquoy ayes a y prendre garde. 
Les commissaires d’Irland sont ar- 
rives icy le Dessein, que vous saves 
de M* Antrim va fort bien je crois, 
que les Ecossois ne tastent point de 
Yorkshiere. S* Thomas Fairfax est 
a Nantwiche, comme le prince mande 
au roy, qui attend de Tlinfanterie 
hors de Lancashier. Essex et Waller 
joint ensemble s’avancent vers mi 
Lord Hopton. Vous entendres bien 
tost qu'il y aura quelque coup donne. 
Pour les Traites de paix iln’y a plus 
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@esperance; c'est pourquoy il ne 
fault plus songer qu’a se bien battre. 
Et si vous battes les Escossois nos 
affaires sont en tres bon estat: car 
pour les forces de ces quartiers ils 
sont inconsiderables: vous le pouves 
jJuger quand Essex et Waller, se 
Jaignent pour venir contre Milord 
-Hopton, lequel les attend avec im- 
patience. Vous saures toutes les 
votes qui ont passé icy dans les deux 
miaisons; c'est pourquoy je ne vous 
en mande rien cet finiray cette lettre 
en vous recommandant foujours 
d’avoir soing de nos brethren of 
Scotland, car ceux la seulement nous 
peuvent faire du mal et point d’au- 
tres, mais ils sont en mains seures 
cest pourquoy je ne le crains point, 
autrement je vous assure que Je le 
fervis. C’est tout ce que jay a dire, 
et que je vous constammient, 
“¢ V fidelle et bonne amie, 
“HENRIBTTA MARIE R, 

“‘Depuis ma lettre escrite nous 
avons nouveiles que S' Tho. Fairfax 
marche vers vous pour joindre les 
Escossois, pourquoy ne perdes point 
de temps et ne vous laisses pas 
amuser, car si les Ecossois passent 
la Riviere de Tees, je crains quil 
n'y aura plus de remede, tout est 
erdu.” 

Harl. 7003. 


Alluding to the above letter, we 
may observe that, in our reflections 
upon the conduct and influence of 
woman in public affairs, we have re- 
marked two or three curious facts. 
One is, that, although proved by 
experience to be fully capable of 
pelitical sovereignty in their own 
persons, her influential interference 
in politics is generally unfortu- 
nate. Does this arise from the 
necessity of ostensibly keeping be- 
hind the curtain, and of operating 
by intrigue; or is there any thing 
sexual in the cause ;—Something, 
very likely, of both. The peity, 
coutemptible, and secreé machinery, 


gS 
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which must be employed in the first 
case, encumbers and impedes the 
genuine march of action—all is jug- 
gle, disguise, and trick. On the 
other hand, the legitimate influence 
of woman. on man is like oil upon 
the waters; her province is to smooth, 
softeri, and allay—to step oecasion- 
ally between him and his passions— 
seldom to prompt to, but hardly 
ever to guide iz, action. History, 
as it regards female sway, either di- 
rect or indirect, we think will bear 
out our opinions. When women, 
even of acknowledged capacity, have 
been allied to weak monarchs, and 
in consequence impelled to act from 
a sense of superiority, their inter- 
ference has generally been unfortu- 
nate. Why 1-—-because it never could 
be open and acknowledged, and in- 
trigue and weakness formed its very 
essence. Marry the same women to 
able men, and not only are their 
talents serviceable, but their re- 
gulated interference eminently bene- 
ficial. In our own history, we have 
Isabel, the wife of Edward IT., Mar- 
garet of Anjou, and the Henrietta 
Maria we have been treating of; in 
that of France and other countries, 
Isabeau de Baviere and many more, 
as examples of capable, or at least 
enterprising, women wedded to weak- 
ness or inferiority 3* and the result 
has beenexceedingly deplorable. Op- 
pose these instances to an Eleonora, 
wife of Edward I., a Philippa, queen 
to Edward IIl., that truly English 
lady, Mary, the wife of William lil, 





* Some people may be disposed to 
deny the justice of this in reference to 
Charles I. and Henrietta Maria; but, 
however accomplished as a man, Charles 
was weak as a sovereign and husband. In 
addition to the general truth, it may also 
be true that the influence of queens is 
worse than that of other wives, because 
they are commonly foreigners, and igno- 
rant of the people in whose concerns 
they interfere. This.was especially the 
case with Henrietta Maria, who subse- 
quently acknowledged as much. 
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and we at once perceive the beauty 
and utility of feminine capacity, 
France furnishes us with nothing ex- 
actly in point, because the helpmates 
of the kings of that nation have ge- 
nerally been their mistresses; as, 
when social order is perfectly re- 
stored, they may possibly be again. 
How strongly do these facts prove 
the beauty of the perfect sexual 
union—Man, in hiselement of action, 
soothed and supported by woman, 
who, apart from the direct and per- 
sonal struggle, is frequently enabled 
to throw in the aid of that quick 


‘and intuitive spirit of observance, 


which is peculiarly her talent, even if 
uncultivated, but still more strikingly 
so when she is rendered intellectual. 
- We have been talking of queens; 
let us proceed to the other end of 
society, and write of matrimony in 
the inferior walks of life. Most of 
our readers have been shocked, at 
some time or other, with eloquent 
cautions to the public, running some- 
thing in this style :—“‘ Whereas my 
wife, A. B., has eloped from me 
without any just cause, I hereby 
caution the public against trusting 
her on my account, as I will not pay 
any debts which she may contract. 

“«B.B. + his mark. ” 
“¢ Witness, Ebenezer Wiggins,” 

- When these precious notices have 
met our eyes, we have been invo- 
luntarily led intoa variety of surmise 
on the various merits of the humble 
cases of disagreement they partially 
exhibit. Sometimes they doubtless 
stigmatise a faithless jade or an un- 
governable virago; but now and 
then may they not merely evince the 
impotent revenge. of a brute, a 
spendthrift, or a sot, with whom 
life has been impossible or insup- 
portable. When accidentally led 
into an observation of this order of 
manifesto of the good souls who, 
in the language of Jack Cade, “ do 
hot write their names,- but have 
Britisu Lapy’s Mac, No. 22. 
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marks to themselves, like honest and 
plain-dealing men,”’*—we are inva- 
riably- reminded of the following 
anecdote, which we picked up some- 
where in our miscellaneous reading : 
it conveys one of tle most deserved 
and natural instances of the receipt 
of a Rowland for an Oliver that we 


' ever met with. 


The person of whom we have to 
speak was ‘* an American wife, whose 
misfortune it was to have that con- 
tradictory but not uncommon cha- 
racter, a fond, but with respect: to 
the interest of his family a negligent, 
husband. This amiable woman and 
excellent wife being under the ne- 
cessity of quitting her house, retired 
with her infant to reside with a near 
relation. Her thoughtless partner, 
finding life without his companion 


joyless and uncomfortable, irritated 


by some real or imaginary affront, 
and mortified by the apparent ne- 
glect and dereliction of one whom, 
notwithstanding his follies, he still 
loved, in a moment of discontent 
published an angry, but absurd, ad- 
vertisement, in which he cautioned 
persons against trusting his wife. 

a Naturally vexed at such inde- 
corum, and want of feeling as well 
as truth, and resolved that misfor- 
tunes notoriously brought on by her 
infatuated yoke-fellow should no 
longer be attributed to her, she an- 
swered the advertisement, in the 
same channel and in the following 
words :— 

“Whereas my husband’ has cau- 
tioned tradesmen against trusting 
me, and spoke of my quitting him 
as if it arose from any fault of nine, 





A descrip tion of persons which we 
trust ‘will soon cease, notwithstanding 
the reluctance ofthe remnantof the “ good 
men and true,” who, as the aforesaid 
Cadé turther expresses if, conceive that 
we are “ most traitorously corrupting 
the (poor) youth of the realm in the 
erection of schools, and, contrary to the 
king, his crown, and dignity, ‘cansing 
printing to be used.” = 
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it wonld be ubjust fo myself, as well 
as my sex, to submit in silence to so 
ervel and unjust an accusation; I 
therefore beg leave to inform the 
public, that, by his idleness and per- 
petual absence from home, he com- 
pelled me toseek support for myself 
and hapless infant from the kindness 
of my relations: his assumed fear 
Jest I should rum HIM in debt is 
ridiculous, as he well knows that no- 
body will trust him. 

‘«« « But, notwithstanding what has 
past, I am still ready to forget and 
to forgive, and will immediately re- 
ceive him, as a tender and as a faith- 
ful wife, if he thinks he has sufticient 
resolution to forsake the expensive 
licentiousness of his manners, and 
will endeavour to regain his lost 
credit as a father and a master of a 
family: in the mean time, J think 
it necessary to caution all persons 
against trusting Aim on my account, 
while we are separate.’ 

“This fair vindicator of her re- 
putation as a wife and a mother,” 
continues the narrator, ‘“ happily 
recovered her wanderer, and restored 
him to that domestic peace and sa- 
tisfaction which ever attends a cor- 
rect and conscientious discharge of 
the social duties.” 


cee ee ee | 


Religious enthusiasm has assumed 
a very elegant shape en the conti- 
nent, in the person of a Madame 
Krudener, who, by a Chateaubriand 
kind of romance, gave rise to the 
celebrated compact termed the 
Christian and fraternal alliance. 
It seems Madame Krudener, by her 
wit and spirituality, captivated the 
heart of that Don Galaor of sove- 
reignty, the Emperor of Russia; 
but, more successful and consistent 
than Abelard, she has been enabled 
to replace love by pure and virtuous 
friendship :—at least, so said an un- 
fortunate French journal, which has 
been prohibited for its pains. ‘After 
this moral miracle,” proceeds the 
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Morning-Post of a writer, * it would, 
not be difficult for Madame Krude- 
ner to create herself an empire in a 
powerful court; but she preferred 
traversing, in bad weather and in 
rainy seasons, the mountains of 
Switzerland and Suabia, preaching 
evangelical morality to multitudes, 
whom curiosity had made her fol- 
lowers, but who mean not to form a 
new sect.” 

We admit that itinerant preaching 
by elegant, refined, and accomplished 
women, would produce no small 
devotion in many of the opposite 
sex, but that it would be of the 
purest kind we exceedingly doubt. 
We have sometimes thought that we 
perceived a little equivocal admira- 
tion of a fine young man in the 
pulpit,* on the part of fair devotees; 
and I fear the masculine gender is 
still less to be trusted. The effect 
of the female saints on the devotion 
of the Catholic is well known, how- 
ever spiritualised by their presumed 
beatification. To intercede with a 
woman, even in heaven, is accom- 
panied by a train of feelings and 
associations, which it is impessible 
to refine away from the sexual influ- 
ence. The celebrated physician, 
Tissot, mentions the case of a man, 
in Naples or Sicily, we forget which, 
who absolutely died for love of the 
Virgin Mary, or rather of the arche- 
type of a beautiful Madonna by a 
skilful painter ; an incident which is 
nade use of very dexterously in a 
romance, which has been too popu 
lar. Let any male of taste think of 
the Virgin of Corregio, and accom- 
pany himself on the organ in “ O 
Santissima,” and we are sure he will 
be of our opinion. Nor do we for 
a moment doubt that the excellent 
Fenelon felt the effect of the invisi« 


—"* 
aie J 


* We have heard that a certain cleri- 
cal Adonis, a dissenter, has been over- 
whelmed, in his time, with anonymous 
billets doux. He is now married—Re 
quiescat in pace / 























ble links we allude to, when led away 
by the mysticism of the lovely Ma- 
dame Guyon. No, ladies; you, at 
least, who are young aud lovely, 
must not preach publicly, for we 
‘fear you could never lift us more 
than half way from that earth to 
which you belong; and, to say the 
truth, we strongly doubt the spi- 
ritual gallantry of his Majesty of 
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Russia, and suspect (unsentimental as 
we are) that the mission of the fas- 
cinating Madame Krudener is no 
more nor less than a little re-action 
of that tide which, having for some 
years past overflowed on the side of 
irreligion, now returns to break down 
a few banks on the shores of supers 
stition and enthusiasm.—Eb. 
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But Fame, with golden wings, aloft does 
fl 


Above the reach of ruinous decay, 
And with brave plumes does beat the 

azure sky, 

Admir’d of base-born men from far 

away : 

Then whoso will with virtuous deeds 

assay 
To mount to heaven, on Pegasus will ride, 

And in sweet poets’ verse be glorify’d. 

SPENSER. 
EAR the small eastern door in 
Poet’s Corner is a plain white 
tablet of marble, erected to the 
meinory of tle iliustrious author of 
the “ Faerie Queen,” 
EDMUND SPENSER. 
There is neither figure nor bust on 
this simple memorial, which merely ex- 
hibits the following coarse inscription: 

“ Here lyes, expecting the second 
comminge of our Saviour Christ Jesus, 
the body of Edmond Spenser, the prince 
of the poets of his tyme; whose divine 
spirrit needs noe other witness then the 
works which he left behind him, He was 
born in London in the yeare 1553, and 
died in the yeare 1596.” 

The toregoing, whichis mispelteven 
for its own time, was placed on this 
tomb by some well- meaning but ill- 
informed person, instead of the de- 
faced Latin which preceded it, of 
which it is partly a translation.* The 


‘First epitaph further observed, that, 


od 





'* The present inscription, with some 
eorrection in point of date, was renewed 
in 4778, 


kindred in genius to Geoffry Chau. 
cer, he bordered upon him in the 
grave; and complimented him upon 
his immortality, which is doubtless 
eusured, at least in the secondary 
sense in which immortality alone can 
be employed in reference to worldly 
excellence. While poetry is felt by 
man, and the English language ex- 
ists, Spenser will never die. 

The life of Spenser affords an- 
other memorable instance of the 
propensity of mankind to applaud, 
admire, and neglect, the children of 
imagination. That he endured the 
evils of abject poverty has been ra- 
tionally doubted, if not altegether 
disproved; but it is nevertheless 
equally clear. that he was very par- 
tially encouraged, and that patronage, 
almost essential to the poet in his 
days, was- very sparingly afforded 
him. After the destruction of his 
beautiful retreat in Wexford, in an 
Irish rebellion, with the loss, we 
believe, of a child, the unfortunate 
bard never recovered either in health 
or circumstances; and, if the whine 
ings* of Phineas Fletcher are to be 








* An expression, and a most improper 
one, of Mr. Chalmers, in his Life of 
Spenser. We hate Johnson at seconds 
hand as much as we sometimes disap- 
prove of him in his proper diction.—- 
When will the poets collectively be edit 
ed by a pogt En, 
Kk 3 
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attended :to, he died under the af- 
fliction arising from embarrassed 
circumstances. But it is not to be 
imagined for a moment that Spenser 
was not appreciated by the tasteful 
of his own day; he was esteemed 
by Elizabeth, admired by Sidney, 

applauded by Raleigh, and i 
ledged as their head by all the poets 
of that golden zra; yet his life ap- 
pears to have been darkened with 
sorrow and disappointment. ‘Thus 
it will ever be—the world, in its 
haste to go .on, pays a kind of smil- 
ing attention to those who stray 
from the bustling path to pick up 
flowers; but with smile is, in gene- 
ral, their only reward, and, even 
when bestowed, is not unfrequently 
accompanied witha sneer. The great 
business of life is carried on by me- 





diocrity, and the multitude, having | 


no enlarged sense of things, are apt 
to entertain a_ secret, 


avowed, contempt for every pursuit | 


disconnected with it. In the multi- 
tude, too, may be included the general 
run of politicians and statesmen, who 
are quite as mobbish in this eae 
as their inferiors; few among them 
perceive the mvisible and spiritual 
links which connect the various pro- 
perties of mind, and that a tran- 
scendant poet is as intimately con- 


cerned in the progress of the species | 


as the experimental philosopher. 
But, tinged with the hue of his own 
pursuits, ‘who can reg ard this with due 
impartiality, but the awful Being, 
who, from his throne of inaccessible 
superiority, looks down upon and 
judges the whole. 

Hume, with his Gallic taste, speaks 
of Spenser as a poet that can only 
be read as atask. '!f the “ Facrie 
Queen” were to be perused as a nar- 
rative, his observation might be cor- 
rect.. Allegorical narration is doubt- 
less tedious; but who takes up this 
work with any regard to the person- 

ality of the beautiful phantasmagoria, 
or lays it down as an incomplete 


story-book. The ingenuity of the 
allegory is indeed frequently delight- 
ful, as every visitant to the House of 
Alma can witness; but still this spe- 
cies of elaborate adaptation i is by no 
means the principal charm of Spen- 
ser. No, it isthe exquisite wildness 
of his inexhaustible fancy, his touch- 
ing pathos and tender melancholy, 
the unspeakable delicacy and just- 
ness of his portraiture. In his per- 
sonifications of woman, in particular, 
there is scarcely a female trait or 
beauty, mental or personal, which 
he has not embodied into existence 
and fixed in some fair creation. One 
might almost form a picture- gallery 
from his represented virtues and 
qualities, in which every line of fe- 
minine beauty and characteristic en- 
dowment, from the Juno to the 
Hebe, from a Pallas to the softest 


of the affections and the youngest 


if not an/§ 


' 
| 





of the graces, might be seen and 
recognised.* Visit his tomb, then, 
fair readers, in respectful pilgrim- 
age, and, bending over the unor- 
namented stone which rudely records 
the name of one of the sweetest 
children of song, greet his gentle 
spirit with a sigh. 

A small, and what has been, a 
neat monument of black and white 
marble, with a bust crowned with 
laurel, is erected to the memory of 

MICHAEL DRAITON, ESQUIRE, 


a memorable poet of this age, 
exchanged his laurel from a crown of 
glory, 1651. 


| Do, pious marble, let thy reader know 


What they, and what their children, owe 
To Draiton’s name, whose sacred dust 
We recommend unto thy trust. 
Protect his memory, and preserve his 
story, 
Remain a I: isting monument of his glory ; 
And when thy ruins shail disclaim 
To be the treasurer of his name, 
His name, that cannot fade, shall be 
An everlasting monument to thee. 


We have always thought this most 
fruitful poet less known than he 








* Regard Una, Florimel, Belphabe, 
Amoret, &c, merely as female portraits 




















ought to be; and the nature of his | 


principal work, the Polyolbion, a 
very. accurate topographical descrip- 
tion of England in Alexandrine 
verse, is incontrovertibly the cause. 
A continued description of hills and 
dales and rivers, through, if we 
mistake not, twenty-four books, must 
abound in repetition, which is little 
assisted by the slow and monotonous 
march of the verse.. But let us not 
Judge too hastily; this poem, inde- 
pendently of some very pleasing 
personification, 
local and traditional antiquity con- 
nected with memorable transaction, 


which is highly attractive to those | 


forms a record of 
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who, in reading of a mountain, like | 


to know who breathed on it in days 


of yore,—who formerly reaped the 


harvest of the vale, ~whose bones lie 
beneath von green barrow, and w ho 


contended when the ane of that | 


river were tmged with blood. For 
venerable allusions to these particu- 
lars, the Polyolbion is conspicuous ; 
and over these, and the course, the 


‘and “ Sejanus,” 


| 


weddings, and the progeny, of the | 


various rivers, we have frequently 
dwelt with great pleasure. 


learned Selden added notes to this 


The | 


poem, which shews his estimation of | 


“ batman merits. 

ut, independently of the Poly- 
olbton Drayton advances many 
claims as a poet; his Pastorals and 
Nymphals are singularly pleasing, 
and there is infinite grace and spor- 


tive fancy in his Nymphidia. Dray- 
ton seems to have been highly 


esteemed in his own times, and de- 
servedly so, setting aside his poetical | 
merits; he was not only of a genteel 
family, but in conduct a geutleman 
—a combination by no means in 
course, 

in the area of the north cross, 
westward, lies interred that literary 
leviathan of his day, 

BEN JONSON; 

whose remains, in the way of epi- 
taph, are commemorated by the 


| well 
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simple inscription—“ O rare Beu 
Jonson,” which a surviving friend, 
who visited the Abbey, and who 
thought some tribute necessary, paid 
a labouring mason to cut upon a 
small square stone while he waited, 
but which has since been placed 
under a handsome bust in basso re- 


lievo. The critical fiat of this 
learned cynic, in his day, was 
scarcely less decisive than that 


of his name-sake, Samuel Jolson, 
a century and a half afterwards. 
Those who like to contemplate the 
humours and fashions of their an- 
cestors in the reigns of James I. and 
Charles I. the comulien of Ben Jon- 
son will not fail to entertain, although 
that of ‘* Every Man in his Humour” 
is the only one which now keeps the 


stage. ‘ Voilpone,” the ‘ Silent 
Woman,” and the “ Alchymist,” we 


have always thought excellent, if not 
exactly acting, plays. Less can be 
said for his tragedies, ‘* Cataline’’ 
which are lmcon- 
ceivably dry; but as a poet he aps. 
pears to most advantage, in his 
“ Cynthia’s Revels,” a masque, and 
his short pieces collected under the 
title of “Sylva and Underwoods.” 
In all these he has occasionally ex- 
hibited imagination and delicacy, as 
as the vigour and erudition 
which were more properly his own. 
The early life of Jonson was sin- 
gularly div ersified : though learnedly 


odes ated sby the deathof his fatherand 


| 


the second marriage of his mother 
he became a bricklayer. Removed 
by friendly and discerning patronage 
from this subordinate occupation, he 
was subsequenily transtormed to a 


| soldier, and in the presence of two 





opposed armies killed a man in 
singie combat. Finally, he became 

the great literary infallible of his 
day, pti was hailed as Father Ben 
by all the poets, in fact or preten- 
sion, of the town. These honours 
were unfortunately purchased by 
some intemperance and more impro- 
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vidence, and poor Jonson died in sad 
poverty. But, after all, the first 
square stone was not a sufficient tri- 
bute to the sturdy and erudite genius 
of the man; and the meanness of the 
original memorial reflects not a little 





upon the generation of wits who 
looked up to him, who seem to have 
made out a dishonourable claim to 
the title by their possession of shor& 
memories.—Thus it has been, thus 
it is, and thus it will ever be. 
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Black spirits and white, 

Red spirits and grey; 

Mingle, mingie, mingle, 

You that mingle may.—SHAKS, 


—_— 


TO MARY. 


F joy be found wiih those most dear, 
My joys are buried in the tomb ; 
And ail that once allur’d me here 
Is tinetuy’d with funereal gloom. 


Yes, Mary, yes! the gentle sigh 
“That hush’d thee to eternal rest— 
The tender look—the half-clos’d eye— 
All, all are on my soul imprest! 


Was’t not enough that thou alone 
Wert left to soothe the hour of pain? 
That all were fled ?—but thou art gone! 
‘Then wherefore should I still remain? 


Since thou, the dearest and the last, 
Hast fled, and left me here behind; 
Since every promis’d bliss is past,— 
What further may I hope to find? 
Asa bright meteor, gliding by, 
Around it sheds a blaze of light ; 
Yet, quickly passing thro’ the sky, 
Behind it leaves the gloom of night: - 


So thou awhile my path hast cheer’d, 
And shed a ray of happiness, 

Then, like a meteor disappear’d, 
And all is darkness and distress. 


And, if a dream of bliss convey 
A transient respite from despair, 
My heart disowns the enlivening ray; 
For all is dark and lonely there. 
Yes! lonely as the bird of gloom, 
That pours to Cynthia’s ear its strain; 
Dark, as the consecrated tomb 
Of her I ne’er must meet again. 


So chequer’d is this fitful scene, 
‘Tiiat what of bliss we taste below 
But makes affliction’s pang more keen, 
Sure prelude of impending woe. 
Thus, whilst I turn mine eager gaze 
On hours of vanisl’d happiness, 
The fond remembrance of those days 
Imparts some portion of heir bliss ; 





It is as when the hectic flush, 
Which flits o'er beauty’s faded cheek, 


Recals to mind the orient blush 


Which wont that pallid face to streak ; 
For, tho’ the evanescent beam 

The lustre of her eye restore, 
And show how lovely she has been, 

It leaves her paler than before. 


Thus, when I think that thou art gone, 
I feel that I am left below, 
Uulov’d, unloving, and alone, 
‘lo drain the bitterness of woe. 
Yet, tho’ of all I held most dear, 
Of all I lov’d, I find no trace, 
Their memory is engraven here 
In lies which time can ne'er efface. 
MALVINA. 
nm GI 


METHOUGHT, and in no vision brief as 
bright, 

A sudden radiance started on my sight ; 

And in the midst I saw benignant shine 

A form that seem’d all spirit—a!l divine, 

On which no thought impure a stain had 
fix’d ;— 

Yet earth and heaven were there, compo- 
nent, mix’d, vi 

And blood through each cerulean vein 
was flowing, 

And mortal loveliness supremely glowing. 

Her looks betoken’d her of heavenly race, 

An angel’s mission beam’d upon her face ; 

Her glance was pity,—every smile she 
shed 

Reviv’d some wither’d hope, some woe- 
struck head. 

Lo! while I bent before her silently, 

A voice like music issued from the sky, 

And thus I deenrd it spake—* Creature, 
behold, 

In this soft image of ethereal mould, 

Heav’n’s choicest favourite: from the 
seats above 

She beareth unto mortals peace and love; 

And she shall wear in bliss a diadem 

Adorn’d with every bright and beauteous 
sem ; 

Her name is circled with the purest glow, 

In heay’n ’tis Virtue, A~—t below.” 

J. A. We 
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ist Witch. Hail! 








ad Witch. Hail! 
3d Witch. Hail'— 
MACBETH. 

Att hail to the greatest of Laureates ex- 
istent! 

All hail to the Laureate, for ever consis- 
tent! 

All hail to the Laureate, who writes so 
finely! 


All hail to the Laureate, who thinks so 
divinely ! 
All hail to the Laureate, who knows that 


his name 

Wiil for ever survive in the records of 
Fame! 

And that age after age, that name ag- 
grandizing, 

Will show it at last like the sun bright 
arising ! 

All hail to the Laureate, great Spenser’s 
successor! 

Far greater himself than his great prede- 
cessor, 

Who wrote but of ladies, with eyes starry 
bright, 


That attended the train of each pano- 
plied knight ; 

While he the great business of empires 
descants on, 

Writes pzans to kings, and still raves 
and still rants on. 

All hail to the Laureate, who sold to the 
crown, 

For a butt of old sack, his immortal] re- 
nown,— 

As Esau of old his birthright gave up 

To Jacob, his brother, for pottage to 


sup! 
Allhail to the Laureate, who now flatters 
_ power, 
A song-bird in a cage, plac’d in royalty’s 
* bower ! 
Tho’ once, like the eagle, that mounts up 
the sky 
With majestical flight, and directs his 
firm eye 
To the day-star refulgent, he gloried to 
aze 
On the bright sun of Liberty’s life-giving 
rays, 


That play’d round his heart, aud gave 
warmth to his tongue, 

In the words that he spoke, and the lays 
that he sung! 

All hail to the Laureate, who heroes and 
kings, 

As a hen takes her chickens, takes under 
his wings, 

Thongh once, in mistaken and juvenile 
strain, 

He Jook’d down on them all with con- 

tempt and disdain! 
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All hail to the Laureate, who Waterloo 
sung, 

Though he Blenheim malign’d with phi- 
lanthropist tongue ; 

But untutor’d was he, then ia youth's 
springing time, 

Without reason indeed, but not without 


rime. 
All hail to the Laureate, who knows how 
to Inll, 


With his Epithalamiam, prosing and dall, 

Compos’d upon princes for subjects to 
read,— 

Not a song, but a volume, and heavy in- 
deed! 

All hail to the Laureate, not bashful nor 
coy, 

With his self-praising proem and far- 
fetch’d Penvoy, 

Which shines at-the tail of his wonderful 
song, 

Like a torch at the end of a path a mile 
long! 

All hail to the Laureate, who, Protestant 
true, 

Would refuse to the mass-going Papist 
his due ; 

And thus bigotry meet with his bigotry 
blind, 

And by the collision improve human 
kind! 

All hail to the Laureate, who’d cut off the 
head 

Of Napoleon the stern, to fill upstarts 
with dread, 

E’en when the fam'd chieftain, in war 
unvictorious, 

Had flown to the shield of Britannia the 
glorious ! 

All hail to the Laureate, whose glory shall 
live 

Vhile men their applause to servility 
give, 

And odes upon birth-days are thought 
sterling things, 

Compos’d by hir’d poets to praise living 
kings !* 

H. 


te 


THE MAID OF HOY. 


Dear girl, when some bewitching flight 

Of Fancy, from her low’ring height, 
Presents thy form to view ; 

I gaze with rapture still to see 

Those charms that once enchanted me, 
So blooming, fresh, and new. 





* We are perfectly impartial, and will 
accept a defence: men of extremes are 
fair game; particularly when, like Mr. 
S——, they are warm in all of them. 
—Ep. : 
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May Nature's hand on thee impress, 
In age, the tints of loveliness 

That now delight the eye ; 
And may’st thou glide from Hoy’s dull 

coast, 

To scenes where earthly grief is lost 

In heav’n’s eternity. 

T. 5B. 


cE 


IMPROMPTU, 
TO THE MEMORY OF MY JANE. 
BY CLIO RICKMAN. 


*Twas thine, no dregs of life to taste, 
No hours of tedium to waste, 
No sad and lingering years 
Fo pass in Jatter days of gloom, 
To see those hurried to the tomb 
Who sweeten’d e’en thy tears. 


"Twas thine, an earlier fate to greet, 
To leave, and not be left to meet 
Each dreary scene of life ; 
In bright meridian day to go, 
Before existence brought its woe, 
Its miseries, cares, and strife. 
O, happy lot! O, envied fate! 
How better far than lingering late, 
When Memory brings to sight 
The bosom inmates laid in earth, 
The days of happiness and mirth, 
Dear scenes of past delight! 
Heaven took thee, while a blooming train 
Shar'd our all happy, blest domain, 
Ere dearest ties were dead; 
Ere Sorrow dealt her shafts around, 
Laid our best honours in the ground; 
Ere bliss and Joy were fled. 
So, he is happiest, he is blest, 
Who timely gets away to rest ; 
The brilliant circle flies, 
Ere Riot and Disorder come, 
Ere Misery awaits the dome, 
And fills it with her cries, 
Heaven sav’d thee from a world of pain, 
Forbade thee Woe’s dire cup to drain, 
To sigh and weep for years ; 
Heaven rescu’d thee from age and woe ; 
But, while it kindly dealt thy blow, 
’ Steep’d all my days in tears, 


te 


IMITATION DE LIODE DE POPE 
SUR LA SOLITUDE, 
PAR CH. 


Trop heureux le mortel sans passions, 
sans envie, 
Celui dont ’héritage a su borner Jes veeux, 
Qui trouve l’'air plus doux dans sa chére 
patrie, 
Aux champs de ses ayeux. 
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C’est pour lui que les prés se couvrent 
de verdure ; ; 
Les champs pour le nourrir présentent 
leurs moissons, 
Tandis que ses troupeaux prétent a sa 
parure 
Leurs utiles toisons. 


O qu’ est fortuné, celui dont les journées 
Tranquilles, et sans soins, coulent paisi- 
blement! 
Qui joint ala santé, ce charme des années, 
Le doux contentement. 


Celui, qui du sommeil sent ’heureuse in- 
tlience, 
Qui sait joindre l'étude a la recreation, 
Qui trouve son bonheur dans la douce 
innocence 
Et la méditation. 


Ainsi, puissai je vivre inconnu sur la 
terre, 
Eloigné des cités, habitant d’un hameau ; 
Que jamais les regrets, que jainais une 
pierre, 
Ne marquent mon tombean ! 


ee 2 eee 


ENIGME, 


DE la belle et sensible Rose, 
Je suis le confident secret, 
Elle ne craint pas que je cause, 
De naissance je suis muet, 
Que dis je? Je parle a la belle, 
Mais sans jamais étre entendu 
Par aucun autre que par elle ; 
Je reponds dés qu’elle ma vu, 
Je lui dis, non ce que je pense, 
Mais ce quelle me fait penser 
D’ctre vrai je ne me dispense, 
Qu’autant qu’on veut m’en dispenser. 
Mémes dans les pius doux quarts d@’heure, 
Qu’elle m’accorde sans témoins 
Si je suis heureux que je meure! 
On ne peut en profiter moins, 
Fant il avoir un ceenr de Glace 
Dans un téte-a-téte charmant, 
Et ne rendre qu'une grimace 
En echange d’un sentiment! 


—fie 


TWO ITALIAN SONNETS, 
BY SIGNOR BOLAFFI, 
Member of the Academies of Venice and 
Florence, §c.: one on the Death of his 
Wife, who died recently at Peris; the 
other in unswer lo it. 
Dotce sembianze, aiate luci sante, 
Sede perenne de fulgor celeste 
Amor @’ogn’ altro amore il pit costante, 
E piu ricolmo di tendenze oneste, 
Candidi affetti, clie beata feste 
Questa nou di voi degna anima amante, 
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E in afflitto mio cor dolce sparzeste 
Balsamo, e vita, e speme consolante, 


sor generoso di virtute stanza, 
Che m’additasti ognor lo rette calle, 
E come il male con ragion s’attempre. 


Perché partiste a eterna dimoranza, 
E me lasciaste in quest’ oscura valle, 
Misero, desolato a pianger sempre? 


RISPOSTA SONETTA DEL MEDESIMO. 


Perche partii! tn mel dimandi! e’l puoi! 
Per quel che tutto muove amor divino, 
Che al vivo lampo degli arcana snoi, 
Smarissi il volge, e Pappelld destino. 


Fincl’ e mi tenne ad abitar fra voi, 
Nel breve di mia vita ospra caminino, 
Primo tu foste ne! mio core, e a’ tuoi 
Preziosi dé vegliai pur la vicino. 


Or ch’ei mi trasse al fonte suo beato, 
Solo mi resta qui l’'ardeute zelo, 

Che tu viva di mé piti fortunato. 

Deh te conserva, e allor che il fragil velo, 
Depor dovrai nel fanzo ond’ egii é nato, 
Vivremo uniti eternamento in cielo. 
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Selected Portrn, 
(Chicfly from the early English Poets ;) 
WITH OCCASIONAL REMARKS, 
NO. Ill, 
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Like orient pearls, at random strung.— 
Sin Wo. Jones from HAFIz. 





WE can scarcely surmise that the meta- 
physical and melancholy CowLey is any 
great favourite with our feminine read- 
ers; but, while we cannot refer to him 
for nature and simplicity generally, he is 
an author that supplies some very fine 
poetical combinations. There isone poem 
of his in particular—“ the Davideis,” a 
species of epic on the life of the royal 





Psalmist,—that contains some very beau- 
tiful passages, one of which we have | 
selected. It is a strain supposed to be | 
harped and sung by David under the | 
lattice of his future consort, Michal, the | 
youngest daughter of Saul ; and we think 
it particularly worthy attention from its 
simple pathos, so out of Cowley’s usual 
way. 
Awake, awake, my lyre! 
And tell thy silent master’s humble tale, 
In sounds that may prevail ; 
Sounds that gentle thoughts inspire : 
Though so exalted she, 
And I so lowly be, 
Tell her, such different notes make all 





thy harmony. 


RRiTisH Lavy'’s Mag. Neo St 
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Hark! how the strings awake : 
And, tho’ the moving hand approach no8 
near, 
Themselves, with awful fear, 
A kind of numerous trembling make. 
Now all thy forces try, 
Now all thy charms apply ; 
Revenge upon her ear the conquests of 
her eye. 
Sleep, sleep again, my lyre! 
For thon can’st never tell my humble 
tale 
Tn sounds that will prevail ; 
Nor gentle thoughts in her inspire : 
All thy vain mirth lay by, 
Bid thy strings silent lie ; 
Sleep, sleep again, my lyre ; and let thy 
master die, 


There is a little of tht Amadis de Gaul 
—the gennine chivalric feeling—in the 
following trifle on the “ eternity of love,” 
by one FRANCis BEAUMONT, of the firm 
of Beaumont and Fletcher. Not that 
we mean to deny the hyperbole; but then 
it exhibits a certain platonic vehemency 
that we like, and we prize whatever 
seems to constitute love a something of 
the soul. Every attempt of man to im- 
mortalise the affections tends to indicate 
his instinctive perception of an impe- 
rishable essence superior to time and 
death, 

ETERNITY OF LOVE. 
How ill doth he deserve a lover’s name, 

Whose pale weak flame 

Cannot retain 
His heat in spite of absence or disdain; 
He doth at once, like paper set on fire, 

Burn and expire. 


True love can never change his seat, 
Nor did he ever love that could retreat: 
That noble flame which my breast keeps 
alive 
Shall still survive, 
When my soul’s fled ; 
Nor shall my love die when my body’s 
dead-— 
That shall wait on me to the lower shade, 
And never fade. 
My very ashes, in their urn, 
Shall, like a hallow’d lamp, for ever burn, 


We have often most heartily laughed 
at the History of Music, by Sir John 
Hawkins; but, notwithstanding the so. 
lemn pertinacity of that anthor, we agree 
with him and a former coadjutor, in page 
145, vol. ii, that, as a domestic accome- 
plishment, connected with vocal har- 
mony, music was much more effectuaily 
studied in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries than at present. To sing in 
coucert was a — requigite, both ia 
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male and female, and, in consequence, 

every educated person could perform 

what his or her powers of voice would 

admit. The traces of this extended cul 

tivation of bermony is strikingly per- 

ceptible m the ooets of that period—in 

M'!1ton :n particular, whose father was 

a musician of note, it is frequently exhi- 

bited with admirable effect. The fol- 

lowing invocation, written upon what 

the poet calls a “solemn musike,”—in 

Other words, a concert of sacred music,— 

has always strnck us as sublimely devo- 

tional and grand. To such of our readers 

who have not travelled beyond the “ Pa- 

radise Lost,” or studied Milton generally, 

it cannot fail to be welcome. 

Blest pair of syrens, pledges of heaven's 
hig 

Sphere-born harmonious sisters, Voice 
and Verse, 

Wed your divine sounds, and mix’d power 
employ, 

Dead things with inbreath’d sense ably 
to pierce; 

And to our high rais'd phantasy present 

That undisturbed song of pure consent, 

Aye sung before the saphire-colour’d 
throne 

To Him that sits thereon, 

With saintly shout, and solemn jubilee ; 

Where tie bright seraphim, in burning 
row, 

Their loud uplifted angel-trumpets blow; 

And the cherubic host,in thousand quires. 

Touch their immertal harps of golden 
wires, 

With those just spirits that wear victori- 
cus palms, 

Hymns devout and holy psalms 

Sing:ny everlastingly. 


We make a short selection from a very 
peculiar poem by WM. Strong, a D.D. 
who flourished from 1600 to 1644, pleas- 
ingly allusive to the power of harmony. 


When whispering strains do softly steal 
With creeping passion thro’ the heart, 
And when at every touch we feel 
Our pulses beat and bear a part; 

When threads can make 

A heart-string quake ;— 

Philosophy 

Can scarce deny 
The soul consists of harmony. 
Oh! lull me, luil me, charming air, 
My senses rock with wonder sweet! 
Like snow on wool thy failings are, 
Soft, like a spirit, are thy feet. 

Grief who need fear 

That hath an ear? 

Down let him he, 

And slumbering die, 
dnd change bis soul for harmony, 


Selected Poetry. 






Are you cruel, beauteous reader—coid 
and cruel beyond prudence,—hear what 
that able advocate onany side, the courtly 
CAREW, says— 

Those curious locks so aptly twin'd, 
Whose every hair a soul doth bind, 

Will change their auburn hue, aud grow 
White, and cold as winter's snow. 

That eye, which now is Cupid’s nest, 
Will prove his grave, and all the rest 
Will follow ; in the cheek, chin, nose, 
Nor lily shall be found, nor rose. 

And what will then become of all 
Those, whom now you servants call? 
Like swallows, when their summer’s done, 
‘Lhey’li fly, and seek some warmer sun. 


Addresses to Sleep are numerous in 
the poetry of every langnage ; those of 
Shakspeare, in “ Henry IV.” and ‘* Mac- 
beth,” will be recoliected by all our 
readers; the opening passage of . the 
‘*Night Thoughts” is also universally 
known. We select another sonnet from 
DrummonD, of Hawthornden, to this 
kinsman of Death, as Cowley terms 
sleep; a thonght which, if tinged with 
devotion, is beautifully correct, as each 
state may be deemed preparatory to a 
renovated existence. ‘The dawn of to- 
morrow—the dawn beyond the grave— 
in point of transition the difference is 
but slight; in every other point, how 
awully diverse! It will be seen that 
Drummond, like Cowley, has been struck 
with the obvious resemblance :—he longs 
to kiss the image of his death; and who, 
to ease a true felt woe, has noi longed for 
a similar embrace? 


Sleep, Silence’ child, sweet father of soft 
Rest! 

Prince, whose approach peace to all mor- 
tals brings, 

Indifferent host to shepherds and to kings, 

Sole comforter of minds which are op- 
press’d! 

Lo, by thy charming rod all breathing 


things 

Lie slumbering, with forgetfulness pos- 
sess’d. 

And yet o’er me to spread thy drowsy 
wings 

Thou spar’st, alas! who cannot be thy 
gucst. 

Since I am thine, O come; but with that 
face 

To inward light, which thou art wont to 
show, 

With feigned solace ease a _ true-felt 
woe: 


Or if, deaf god, thou do deny that grace, 
Come as thou wilt, and what thou wil! 
bequeath— 





I long to kiss the image of my death. 
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New 

The succeeding beautiful, but design- 
edly peculiar and fantastic address to 
the Moon, is given by Ellis, in his “ Spe- 
cimens of early English Poetry,” as the 
production of Miss Scott, of Ancram ; 
a lady now existing, who wrote it in 
professed imitation of the poets of the 
sixteenth century, The mixture of pa- 
thos, beauty, wildness, and conceit, is 
admirably managed—beauty verging on 
absurdity, pathos on affectation, wild- 
ness and conceit on extravagance. The 
impression left is also the same—that is, 
very near b ing delightful. 


TO TRE MOON. 
THOU, silent Moon, that look’st so pale, 
So much exhausted, and so faint, 
Wandering over hill and dale, 
Watching of the kneeling saint, 
Hearing his groans float on the gale— 
Ne wonder thou art tir’d and pale. 


Sl 
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Yet I have often seen thee bring 

Thy beams o’er yon bare mountain steep 5 

Then, with a smile, their lustre fing 
Full on the dark and roaring deep; 

When the pilgrim’s heart did fail, 

And when near lost the tossing sail. 


Sure that passing blush deceives ; 
for thou, fair nymph, art chaste and 
cold: 
Love our bosoms seldom leaves ; 
3nt thou art of a different mould. 
Hail, chaste Queen! for ever hail! 
And, prithee, look not quite so pale! 


Yet stay :—perhaps thou’st traveiled far, 
Exulting in thy conscious light, 
Till, as I fear, some youthful star 
Hath spread his charms before thy 
sight ; 


And, when he found his arts prevail, 





he 


He left thee, sickening, faint, and pale, 





NEW MUSIC. 


tite 


First INstRUCTIONS FOR THE PIANo- 
FORTE; containing the first Rudiments 
of Music, the first Principles of Fin- 
gering, and Six Original Progressive 
Sonatinas; composed and set forth ina 
new and conspicuous manner (with a 
view tu assist the Master and advance 
the Pupil), by M. P. King.—Phipps 
and Co, 

Mpuils quaint title ushers in a few 

marks and characters, to be met 
with in every Instruction-book dur- 
ing the last century. We find no 
rules for fingering set forth. Speak- 
ing of time, we were rather startled 
at the following remark : —‘* Should 
the pupil not acquire a just idea of 
the counting and keeping of time in 
the first instance, the further he pro- 
ceeds the more uncertain will be his 
progress!!” This doctrine, if it be 
true, is very discouraging; as it is 

calculated to check the progress of a 

student, and to prevent his persist- 

ing in any pursuit if he found he 
could not succeed on the first essay. 

The METRONOME, or Musical 

Time-keeper, is here strongly re-/ 

commended as an instrument certain | 





sonatinas, this short but widely-en- 
graved work concludes. 
— 

Ou! SAY WHERE HA’ YE BEEN A’ DAY, 
BONNY Lappie; anew Ballad, sung 
with enthusiastic applause by Mrs. 
Bland. The Words by Charles Kerr, 
esq. the Music by John Parry.—Bland 
and Welier. 1s, 6d. 

In what theatre, gardens, or con- 
cert-room, the enthusiasm was dis- 
played which this song experienced, 
the deponent saith not; but it is 
certainly the kind of ballad in which 
such a singer as Mrs. Bland cannot 
fail to extort applause from her 
hearers in any place whatever. 

The following are the words :-—~ 
Ou! say where ha’ ye been a’ day, 

Bonny laddie, bonny laddie ; 


| Say where ha’ ye been a’ day, 


Bonny Highland laddie. 
For long and drear has been each hour 
E’er sin ye left the shady bow’r, 
Where oft we’ve run sic pleasures o’ery 
Bonny Highland laddie, 
My bonny Highland iaddie. 
Each pastime and each sport Pve tried 


‘ , 3 
Bonny laddie, &c. 


2 . e ‘ 2 amit ! . “1 aloactl 12 5 2+ ° 
in its principle, and of great utility ; But still, alas! I tried in vain; 


in which recommendation we most 
cordially join, After four pages of 


Instead of pleasure, all was pai 
Until I saw thy face again, 
Bonny Highland laddie, &c. 
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Oh! never leave me long, 
Bonny laddie, &c. 
Or from the village-sports Tl flee ; 
For they can have no charris for me, 
Unless I share them a’ wi’ thee, 
Bonny Highland laddie, &c. 


| 


Tue Saxe-Copoure WALtTz; composed, 
and arranged with Variations for the 
Harp or Piano-forte, by J. Munro.— 
Munro. 


gS 


The waltz is lively and pleasing 
The descant upon so simple a ground 
can hardly admit of mach variety ; 
so that we must expect little more 
than notes passing through the in- 
tervals of the chords, or straight 
runs up and down the scale. These 
five variations are well calculated to 
shew a brilliant finger, either on the 

iano-forte or harp. For the latter 
wstrument few pedals are required. 


— 


BEAUTY SMILING THRO’ HER TEARS; 
sung by Miss Tunstall, at Vauxhall 
Gardens. Written by Mr. J. Randall; 
composed by J. Munro. — Munro. 
1s. 6d. 

This artless little air begins in 
eommon time; after about thirty 
bars, it is judiciously changed to the 
measure of §, at the words “ Each 
charming tint again appears, like 
Beauty smiling through her tears,” 
which is the burden of the song. It 





Fine Arts. 


is said to have been received with 
unbounded applause ; and we have 
no doubt of its becoming a favourite. 


GRR 


THE WanveReERs; a favourite Duet, 
sung by Mrs. Ashe and Master Barnet, 
at the Bath Coneerts. Composed, and 
inscribed to J. Braham, esq. by Master 
Barnet ; written by W. Bristow, esq. 
—Munro, 4s, 

Every person who writes poetry is 
considered an esquire: this custom 
has long obtained, from Squire Ar- 
nold to Squire Dibdin. Messieurs 
Cramer, Pleyei, Dussec, Stiebelt, and 
other celebrated musicians, can boast 
of no such appeudage. We mean 
no disrespect to the author of this 
song, but we must say that he has 
earned his fame by a very small 
effort, the whole being only four 
couplets. Nothing since ‘ Lady 
fair” (which it very much resembles) 
can exceed the beauty and pathos of 
this interesting duet, which, when 
sung by the fine voices of Mrs. Ashe 
and the young composer, has an en- 
chauting effect. From this sample 
of juvenile talent we augur much, 
and trust that, under the guidance 
of a good instructor, he will advance 
rapidly to perfection. A good singer 
and a good composer are not often 
united in the same person, 
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AVING heard that one or two 
additional monuments were 
open to the public, we recently vi- 
sited St. Paul’s Cathedral; to which, 
in emulation of the reasonable price 
of the neighbouring exhibitions un- 
der the patronage of St. Bartholo- 
mew, we were admitted, in the 
Anglo-gothic way, for the small 
sum of two pence:—* Only two 
pence, ladies and gentlemen.”*— 





—— We cannot be supposed to blame the 
yeseivers of these perquisites, who pro- 





Whien we had duly mastered the 
sensations so judiciously excited at 
the door of a great national temple, 





bably have no other payment; but it is 
impossible to speak in terms sufficiently 
contemptuous of the utter want of de- 
corum in such demands at the doors of 
places, which are in every sense public 
property, and dedicated to public pur- 
poses. ‘The walls are to fire with emu- 
lation, and people are to pay first for the 
fuel collectively, and then for the privi- 
lege of warming themselves, by a price 
at the door. Why should we be angiy 
at the imputation ?-we are shopkeepers! 
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the walls of which are to testify 
public gratitude to those who have 
lived or died for their country, we 
proceeded to the business of our 
visit, which was to judge of the ge- 
neral elect of what has been already 
executed. The first thing that 
struck us forcibly, was the ample 
room afforded by this cathedral for 
a monumental record of the bravery, 


patriotism, genius, and science, of 


Great Britain. A view of the mo- 
numents already erected somewhat 
allayed our satisfaction, by remind- 
ing us that Parliament nearly con- 
fines its liberality in this respect to 
men of a certain rank who fall in 
battle, and to great political leaders. 
Without the slightest objection to 
the claims of either, we regret that 
this posthumous honour should be 
conferred so exclusively. Natioual 
respect for the dead should embrace 
every order of merit; and sure we 
are that St. Paul’s, if even crowded 
with monuments, will possess a very 
partial interest while the application 
is so restricted. ‘The solemn pleasure 
we take in Westminster Abbey arises 


from the tributes to every kind of 


eminence which surround us. The 
Muses share with war and ‘ honour- 
able death,’—all the ideal forms and 
personifications suggested by genius 
and science rush into our imagina- 
tion,—the trumpet is softened by 
the lyre, and whatever is great in 
human nature )resses in recollection 
upon the soul. Ob! that our ex- 
pensive passions and follies, as a 
nation, would allow us gradually to 
Jine these dreary and naked walls 
with testimonies to the whole of the 
illustrious dead of these realms !— 
what a noble Pantheon it might be- 


‘come!—while the shades of the fa- 


voured warriors themselves would 
rejoice, and feel their fame enhanced 
by the association. But it will not 
be: debts, taxes, enormous expen- 


giture, and public distress, sal 
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late the fond hope, and we give it 
to the winds with a sigh. 

Owing to the pressure of other 
matter, our limits for this head in 
the present number being brief, we 
shall postpone particular description 
of the monuments unto another op- 
portunity, and notice only what we 
conceive to be a predominant niis- 
conception in the design of several 
of those which are erected to the 
honour of the slaughtered warrior. 
We allude to a representation of the 
inanner in which each has met his 
death. In our opinion, the general 
principle to be inculcated is, that it 
is glorious and honourable (dulce et 
decorum) to die for our country; 
aud, instead of representing a faint- 
ing figure, supported by a mourning 
V ictory, a weeping Britannia, or an 
alarmed Neptune, in the way of 
allegory, or the effects of a cannon- 
ball really, the mind of the artist 
should assume a loftier direction, 
and create a kind of marble apo- 
theesis. Our religion cails death 
the commencewent of immoctality, 
and all our associations tend to ren- 
der that of battle glorious. Why, 
then, are the mere conimon-place 
sympathies only to be excited, by 
transforming the ideal graces, cha- 
rities, and virtues, into mere mournu- 
ers or tristful spectators. ‘The artist 
shouid never call upon us to weep’ 
for him who falls for his country ; 
he should exalt him into one of 
the Divi, and prompt us to admire 
and revere accordingly. Whether 
represented literally or fancifully, 
the hero should be described either 
in the briliiaucy and energy of 
achievement, or as exultingly step- 
ping into immortality. Some of the 
fiiest monuments a St. Pauls are 
purely mournful: we particular- 
ly imstance the very spirited one 
of Captain Faulkuor, by Rosstr; 
that of Sir Jobu Moore, by BACON, 


jun.; and of Sir Raiph Abercrombie, 
’ 
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by WEsTMACOTT. The two last, 
im particular, give us only what is 
distressing: the gallant Moore is 
sculptured as about to be depo- 
sited in his obscure grave, in full 
uniform, by two figures—one a Bri- 
tish soldier, the other Mars, o1 some 
other figurative personage. Now, 
with respect to the melancholy cata- 
strophe of this brave officer, the fact 
selected is precisely that which is 
most repulsive and distasteful to the 
Imagination, Again, Sir Ralph Aber- 
crombie is falling from his horse into 


ODPL 








the arms of a soldier, mortally 
wounded ;—a simple truth recorded 
ia marble, which either leaves the 
mind quiescent, or calls up uneasy 
sensations only. 

We shall observe upon this subject 
in a future number, and therefore 
quit it for the present, with an inti- 
mation that our objection, in the 
alledged instances, point only to de- 
sign; for in execution the merits of 
the monuments we have named are 
undeniable. 
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USEFUL DOMESTIC HINTS. 
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ANTIDOTES OR REMEDIES FOR POISON, 
By John Johnstone, 11,.D. of Birmingham. 
ist. Wy HEN the preparations of arse- 

nic, mercury, or of any metal, 
or when any unknown subsiance or mat- 
ter has been swallowed, and there have 
speedily ensued heat of the mouth and 
throat, violent pain of the stomach, retch- 
ing and vomiting—immediately drink 
plentifully of warm water, with common 
soap dissolved or scraped in it. 'Fwo or 
three quarts of warm water, with from 
three or four ounces to half a pound of 
soap, will not be too much, 

gnd, When any of the preparations of 
opinm, henbane, nightshade, hemlock, 
tobacco, fox-glove, or stramonium, or 
any poisonous fungus mistaken for mush- 
rooms, or spirituous liqnors in excess, 
or any other unknown matters, have 
been swaliowed, exciting sickness with- 
ont pain of the stomach, or producing 
giidiness, drowsiness, or sleep—give in- 
stantly one table-spoonful of flour of 
mustard, in water, and repeat it in co- 
pious draughts of warm water, constantly, 
until vomiting takes place. If the person 
becomes so insensible as not to be easily 
roused, give the mustard in vinegar, in- 
stead of water, and rub and shake the 
body actively and incessantly. 

Srd. When spirits of salt, or aqna- 
fortis, have been swallowed or spilt upon 
the skin—immediately drink, or wash 
the part with, large quantities of water, 
and, as soon as they can be procured, 
add soap or potash or chalk to the water. 

4th. When oil of vitriol has been swal- 
lowed, water alone must by no means be 
used, on account of the excessive heat 





produced by the mixture; but it may be 
taken thickened with chalk, magnesia, or 
soap ; or oil may be freely administered. 
—When ‘it has been spilt on the skin or 
clothes, tear off the clothes and wipe the 
skin, to free it as much as possible frem 
the acid, before washing with water, 

ACCIDENTS FROM CLOTHES TAKING 

FIRE, &c. 

To every female in the family the ade 
monition cannot be too forcibly urged, 
nor can it in reason be too frequently 
repeated, that the only possible way to 
succeed, by their own exertion and.,pre- 
sence of mind, in extinguishing the fire, 
when alone, is to lie duwn and rell upon 
the Rame. 

The most effectual way of giving as- 
sistance is to seize a carpet, hearth-rug, 
great coat, blanket, &c. in which to en- 
velop the sufferer, and to force her to 
lie down. A woollen cloth may be kept 
for this purpose, as a table cover, in the 
most frequented part of the house, and 
known to every individual by the name 
of the Fire or Safety Cloth. 

Never on any account read in bed by 
candle-light. 

CASUAL BURNS AND SCALDS. 

Any cold application is beneficial, and 
has generally the advantage of being near 
at hand. Cold water or vinegar should 
be instantly applied, and the injured 
part immersed or bathed for an hour or 
two, till the pain abates. After some 
honrs the blisters may be opened, and 
the contents let out, but the skin to be 
left on. The clothes jn contact with the 
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injured part should not hastily be torn 
away, as the blistered skin will be liable 
to be carried off at the same time, which 
should be avoided, As a secondary ap- 
plication, lime-water and linseed-oi!, in 
equal quantities, is an excellent thing ; 
the part L:rnt to be covered with rags, 
and constantly moistened with the mix- 
ture.—Burns from gunpowder should be 
well washed at first with warm water, 
and then the cold application as in other 
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cases. When the inflammation is sub- 
dued, a mixture of wax and sweet or 
sallad oil, is a proper application to com- 
plete the cure; or, till this can be pros 
cured, Turner’s cerate, or an egg beaten 
up with an equal quantity of sallad oil 
or fresh butter, will do well, 

*.* We have selected the above from 
a collection of very useful hints, entitled 
“ The Family Tablet,” just published at 
1S. 
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a new series, 1807. §vo. 11. 

Campaign of the Allies in 1815; by a 
General Officer. 80. 7s. 

Report of the Committee for investi- 
gating the Causes of the increase of Ju- 
venile Deinquency. 8vo. 2s. 

A Letter to Lord Binning. MP. &c. 


containing some Remarks on. tue State of 


Lunatic Asylums, and on the nomber and 
condition of the Insane Poor in Scotland. 
Svo. 2s, 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

A History of the Earth and Animated 
Nature; by Oliver Goldsmith, nstrated 
with Copper-plates. With Corrections 
and Additions, by W. Turton, M.D. 


fellow of the Linnean Society, 6 vols. 
8vo. Sl. 
The Florist’s Manual, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 


An Essay on Human Hair; by Alex- 
ander Rowlandson. 8vo. 5s. 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

E lements of Mechanica! and Chemical 
Philosophy ;, by Johu Websier. [lus- 
trated by numerous wood-cuts. 8vo. 10s 

NOVETS. 


Chronicles of an Tilustrionus House; or, 


the Peoe:, the Lawyer, and the Aunch- 
back: by Anne of Swansea. 5 vols. 
Z2mo. 1]..75. od. : 

Phe Orphan of Tintern Abbey; by 
Mi ‘uhirt. 3 vols. 15s. 

\acehon, a Romauce. S vols. 12mo. 
Tos 

coiward and Anna; by Florio, 16mo. 
Gc £F 


‘antine, or the Family of Fortescue. 
Zveois, 12m. ies. 
Hermicne. 2 vols. 


42mo. 10s. 6d. 


Lavinia, Fitz Aubyn. 4 vols. 12mo. 
11. 8s. 
Sons of St David. 3 vols. 12mo. 13s. 


Tales of To-day; by Mrs. Isaacs. 3 
vols. izmo. il, 4s. 
POETRY. 

Peter Pindai’s Works. 
31. 1s. 

Goldsmith’s Poems, with Westall’s De- 
Signs. Fooiscap, 7s. 

Monedy to the Memory of R.B. She e- 
ridan, esq.; by Tuomas Gent. 1s. 6d. 

Poeuis ; by thos. Litt'e, jun. esa. 3s. 

Clara, or Fary’s Taic: a Poem, in 
three cantos; by John Owens Howard. 
7s. 6. 

Waterloo, amt other Poems; by Je 
‘Wedderburne Webster, esq. 5s. 6d, 


4. vols. 24mo, 














Monthly Chronicle of the Press. 


The Lyre: a Collection of 220 of the 
best Songs in the English Language. To 
which are added, a few Words of Advice 
en Convivial Singing ; by Thomas Rees. 
5s, 

The Days of Harolde, a Metrical Fale; 
by John B: Rogers. 8v6. 12s: 

The School-Boy, with other Poems; by 
Thomas Cromwell. 5s. 

Albyn’s Anthology; or, a Select Colles 
tion of the Melodies and Voeal Poetry, 
peculiar to Scotland and the Isles, hi- 
therto unpublished. Collected and ate 
ranged by Alexander Campbel.. Vol. Ls 
Folio, 11. is., 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

An Enguiry into the Nature and Use of 

Money ;- by Samuel Read. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
POLITICS. 

Correspondence of M. Fouche, Duc 
VOtrante, with the Duke of Wellington. 
3s. 

Sheridan’s Speeches, Vol, I, Svo. 12s. 

THEOLOGY. 


The Pulpit; or, Critical Acconnt of 
eminent Popular Preachers : by Onesi« 
mus. 3 vols. 30s. 

A History of the Destruction of Jeru- 
salem, as connected with Prophecies; by 
the tev. George Wilkins. . 20s. 

Sermons, by Thos. Snell. Jones, D BD, 
minister of Lady Glenorchy’s - chapel, 
Edinburgh. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

Practical and Familiar Sermons, de-« 
signed for Parochial and Domestic In- 
struction; by the Rev. Edward Cooper. 
Vol. IV. igmo. 5s. 

A Letter respectfully addressed: to the 
Rev. Thomas Gisborne, in Reply -to his 
Letter on the British and Foreign Bible 
Society; by the Rev. H. Marriott, rector 
ef Claverton. ¢s. 

TOPOGRAPHY. ; 

The History of Hartlepool; by Sir 
suthbert Sharp: with numerous decora- 
tions. 11. 4s, 

The New Picture of Edinburgh ‘for 
1316. Being a correct Guide to the Ca- 
riosities, Amusements, Public Establish. 
ments, and remarkable Objects, in and 
near Edinburgit. ‘To which is ‘added; a 
Description of Leith and the Trosachs 5 ; 
with 27 engravings of publie buildings, 
é&c. 18m0. 6s. 

The Lakes of Lancashire, Westmore- 
land, and Cumberland; delineated in 
forty-three Engravings, by the most emi- 
nent Artists, from Drawings by Joseph 
Farington, R.A. With Descriptions, 
historical, topographical,and picturesque, 
the result of a Tour made in the Summer 
of the Year 1816; by Thomas Hartweil 
Horne. 4t0. Sl, &s.—-proofs, 121, 128. 
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WIT OF THE DAY. 


eR 


SOMEWHAT out of humour with this 

head, we were about to eject it, when 
the following beautiful address toa child 
in the “ Examiner,’ and by the Exa- 
miner, attracted our attention. There 
is not a father or mother of four-year- 
olds among our subscri}ers (not readers 
of that literary journal), that will not 


Or climbing on a table, 

No matter how unstable, 

And turning up your quaint eye 
And half-shut teeth with ** Mayn’t I” 
Or else you’re off at play, John, 

Just as you'd be all day, John, 

With hat or not, as happens, 

And there you dance, and clap hands, 














thank us for the selection.— 
TO J. H., FOUR YEARS OLD, 


Pien J’ameri, 
Pien di canti, e pien di fiori.— 





FRUGONI. 


Full of little loves for ours, 
Fall of songs, and full of flow’rs. 


Au little ranting Johnny, 

For ever blithe and bonny, 

And singing nonny, nonny, 

With hat just thrown upon ye; 

Or whistling like the thrushes 

With voice in silver gushes ; 

Or twisting random poisies 

With daisies, weeds, and roses ; 

And strutting in and out so, 

Or dancing all about so, 

With cock-up nose so lightsome, 

And sidelong eyes so brightsome, 

And cheeks as ripe as apples, 

And head as rough as Dapple’s, 

And arms as sunny shining, 

As if their veins had wine in; 

And mouth that smiles so truly, 

Heav’n seems to have made it newly, 

It breaks into such sweetness, 

With merry-lipped completeness ;— 

Ah Jack, ah Gianni mio, 

As blithe as Laughing Trio, 

-—Sir Richard, too, you rattler, 

So christen’d from the Tattler,— 

My Bacchus in his glory, 

My little Cor-di-fiori, 

My tricksome Puck, my Robin, 

Who in and out come bobbing, 

As full of feints and fro'ic as 

That fibbing rogue Autolycus, 

And play the graceless robber on 

Your grave-eyed brother Oberon,— 

Ah Dick, ah Dolce-riso, 

How can you, can you be so? 
One cannot turn a minute, 

But mischief—there you’re in it, 

A getting at my books, John, 

With mighty bustling looks, John ; 

Or poking at the roses, 

In midst of which your nose is; 
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Or on the grass go rolling, 
Or plucking flow’rs, or bowling, 
And getting me expenses 
With losing balls o’er fences ; 
Or, as the constant trade is, 
Are fondled by the ladies, 
With “ What a young rogue this is !” 
Reforming him with kisses ; 
Till suddenly you cry out, 
As if you had an éye out, 
So desperately tearful, 
The sound is really fearfal, 
When, lo, directly after, 
It bubbles into laughter. 

Ah rogue!—And do you know, John, 
Why ’tis we love you so, John? 
And how it is they let ye 
Do what you like, and pet ye, 
Though all who look upon fe, 
Exclaim “ Ah, Johnny, Johnny !” 
It is because you please ’em 
Still more, John, than you teaze ’em; 
Because, too, when not present, ; 
The thought of you is pleasant ; 
Because, though such an elf, John, 
They think that if yourself, John, 
Had something to condemn too, 
You'd be as kind to them too ; 
In short, because you’re very 
Good-tempered, Jack, and merry ; 
And are as quick at giving 
As easy at receiving ; 
And, in the midst of pleasure, 
Are certain to find leisure 
To think, my boy, of ours, 
And bring us lumps of flowers, 

But see, the sun shines brightly, 
Come, put your hat on rightly, 
And we'll among the bushes, 
And hear your friends the thrushes ; 
And see what flow’rs the weather 
Has render’d fit to gather; 
And, when we home must jog, you 
Shall ride my back, you rogue you, 
Your hat adorn'd with fine leaves, 
Horse-chesnut, oak, and vine-leaves ; 
And so, with green o’er-head, John, 
Shall whistle home to bed, John. 
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THE MIRROR OF THE METROPOLIS. 


ee 


THE COURT. 
ULLETIN of the Kine’s HeAtrn.— 
“Windsor Castle, Sept. 7.--His Ma- 
jesty has enjoyed good bodily health, and 
has been generally tranquil daring the 
last month; but his Majesty’s disorder 
bas undergone no change. ~ 
. (Signed as usual.) 


His Masesty.—The King has been so 
long withdrawn from the view of his 
affectionate and loyal subjects, the pub- 
lic press has ceased to notice his Majesty 
in its accounts of the Royal Family. 
‘The following anecdotes are communi- 
tated upon good authority:—Her Ma- 
‘jesty visits him once a week; but the 
Princesses have not seen him for a consi- 
derable time.—During the progress of 
the-war, the news of the day was read to 
‘him, but latterly his want of sight has 
“been further aggravated by total deaf- 
“ness, His’small stock of intellectual en- 
joyment has -been thus greatly reduc- 
“ed, as he can no longer hear any news, 
nor amuse himself with the piano-forte, 
of which he was very fond, and on which 
he played very well.—As might be natu- 
‘ gally expected, the recovery of Hanover 
gave him peculiar pleasure.—After the 
battle of Albuera, and: before lancers 
were introduced into our army, he re- 
peatedly recommended them, and stated 
that, in that. improvement, the British 
army would be complete.—His Majesty's 
memory continues unimpaired. 

Her Majesty has been pleased to allow 
some of the most respectable Spitalfields 
shanufacturers to wait upon her at Wind- 
ser, and to exhibit specimens of the 
perfection to which the silk manufacture, 
in various articles of furniture and dress, 
is now bronght. Her Majesty entered 
with -the- utmost benevolence into the 
present distresses of the manufacture: 
she was pleasedto receive the gentle- 
men, who pleaded the cause of the poor 
weavers and-ther families, with great 
affability, and to assure them of every 
protection which her Majesty’s- example 
and countenance could afford, If the 
nobility and gentry would second the ex- 
ample of her Majesty, and would give 
orders to their mercers for dresses 
‘against the winter, thousands of indus- 

trious persons might immediately be 

enabled to resume their employments. | 
The Prince Regent does not feel any 

Prad-eifects trom his: late indisposition. | 


There is no doubt entertained that an 
attempt will be made, in the next session 
of Parliament, for a divorce between the 
Prinee and Princess of Wales. 

The 24th instant her Majesty gave a 
grand treat to the gentry in the neigh- 
bourhood of Windsor. Twelve o'’cloek 
was the time when a substantial dejeune 
was prepared for the party. Several of 
the young gentlemen of Eton school were 
selected, who displayed great abilities in 
the game of cricket. The - beautiful 
grounds at Frogmore, which have, been 
lately much increased, appeared a happy 
Elysium, and Fancy must paint what no 
one can describe in the enjoyment seen 
in every countenance, and in the display 
of fashion and dress. 

Same day the Princess Charlotte and 
Prince Coburg entertained a select party 
at. Clermont.—The Princess is in excel- 
lent healtlr, and her usnal gaiety enlivened 
the fashionable circle who partook of the 
splendid festivities. The Duke of Cum- 
berland’s band attended on the occasion. 

The Lord Mayor has written to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer upon the 
subject of the distresses of the country, 
and submitted to his consideration a plan 
which promises more for the relief of the 
lower classes than any of those proposi- 
tions at the great meetings, in which the 
subject has been debated. There are 
very strong grounds for thinking that the 
duchy of Cornwall is likely to be fixed 
upon as the scene of employment of tens 
of thousands more. than are at present 
able to get bread in an honest way, The 
plan is upon the most liberal and en- 
lightened scale. A certain quantity of 
land is recommended to be assigned to 
cach person for the term of seven years, 
with leasehold and tythehold free. 

‘fo relieve the distressed manufacturers 

of Spitalfields, it is suggested that a la- 
dies’ subscription .be opened for the 
receipt, not of money, but the names of 
ladies, each engaging to purchase imme- 
diately silk fora gown, or a number of 
yards of ribband, or some other article 
of silk manufacture. The effect of this 
would be, that the demand for such arti- 
cles would directly set the looms to work, 
and furnish employment. and support to 
the distressed manufacturers; while the. 
ladies snbscribing would have the value 
of their money, to be made use of imme 
diately or at any future time, . 




















. Samuel Souter, lately an inhabitant of 
Stamford, and keeper of the King’s-Head 
public-liouse, quitted the town -sonre 
mouths since in a manner by no means 
creditable (if, indeed, the non-payment 
‘of his debts justify the assertion), and 
succeeded in procuring a situation as 
coachman im afamily at Islington, Here, 
conducting himself well, he gained the 
affections of a young woman who had 
lived eight years. with some elderly 
maiden ladies, by whom she was mach 
respected, and with whom in ali proba- 
bility she might have continued as long 
as they had lived: her place was.a goed 
one, and she was known to have saved 
money init. The woman whom Seuter 
had married, when at Stamford, also re- 
sided at Islington, where she passed for 
his sister, and a widow ; and his daughter, 
who lived. with her mother (her father’s 
pretended sister), was instructed to call 
her father uncle. By this deep-Jaid 
sciieme, no suspicion was entertained of 
his being already married, and he suc- 
ceeded in leading the voung woman to 
the altar (but not until she had, as she 
thought, gained a perfect knowledge cf 
him and of his character), his first wife 
and his daughter officiating as bride’s- 
maids. About three months after the 


‘wedding, Souter and his wife, m the ab- 


sence of his second wife, who was not 
away above half an hour, to provide 
something for their dinners, packed up 
every thing that was portable, including 
money and other valuables, with which 
they decamped. ‘The unfortunate wo- 
man, discovering the fraud, but not even 


‘then knowing that she was not his legal 


wife, set off for Stamford, from which 
place she knew her supposed husband 
had come, and from thence intended to 
proceed tor Melton, to prevent lis claim- 
ing, as her husband, some money due to 
her there. On her way to Stamford she 
first became informed of her foriorn state. 
She is unhappily pregnant by the viilain, 
who has not yet been taken. 

‘Lord Castlereagh is preparing for an 
absence of some weeks, which his lord- 
ship will pass in a jourszey to Ireland. 
The prospect of a general election in 
Dowushire is presumed to be the cause of 
his visit. 

Mr. Braham and Mrs. Salmon are now 
in Liverpool, giving their powerful aid at 
the miscellancous concerts in the Music 
Hall. 

BURLINGTON Hovuse.—The repairs 
and restoration of this truly noble man- 


 siow are considerably advanced; but, 


wOst untastefuily and injudicionusly, they 


are actually white-washing the fine Port- 
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land stone front, which will destroy much 
ofthe effect of that exquisite piece of 
arehitecture. ‘This reminds us of the 
procedure noticed by Twiss in his “ Irish 
Tour,” of the corporation of Cork having 
caused a fine Italian marble statue of 
Lord Chatham, sculptured by Wilton, 
and placed in the splendid mayoralty- 
house of that city, to be painted white! 

The trial of Brock, Pelham, and 
Power, on the 25th instaut, at the Old 
Bailey, excited much interest. The court 
was much crowded, and the evidence 
against them was complete. ‘The indict- 
ment charged them with high treason, by 
forming and colouring pieces of coin 
that might pass for shillings, or for pro- 
curing others,—namely, Denis Riordan, 
James Quin, and Thomas Connell, the 
unfortunate Irishmen, whose case has 
been already before the public,—to coua- 
terfeit the same. ‘The evidence ayainst 
the prisoners disclosed a scene of celd- 
blooded villainy, that freezed with horrer 
every person present during the trial, 
except those concerned in the base and 
unfeeling transactions. ‘The prisoners 
were found guilty.—The three Irishmen 
having obtained their pardon, as stated 
by the Attorney-General in his opening 
speech, the Lord Mayor, at the close of 
the trial, directed that they should con- 
tinue under the care of Mr. Griffiths for 
the night, that they might be. brought 
before his lordship the next day, for the 
purpose of making arrangements for their 
future comfort and welfare, as about 
2001. has been humanely subscribed tor 
them, in consequence of the safferings 
they have endured, 


—_— 


OPERA HOUSE. 


In consequence of the former. sale 
having been set aside by the Chancellor, 
this concern has been re-sold to Mr. 
Waters, for the sum of 74,0001. and. up- 
wards ; being 30,0001. more than the last 
highest bidding. Now his own, it is to 
be hoped that the Court of Chancery 
will be spared so many hearings and 
orders. It is expected to open inthe 
ensuing season with great splendour,, 


eI 


THE DRAMA. 


On Saturday, the 7th instant, the 
Drury-LanE COMPANY opened with the 
“* School for Scandal ;” and, on the Moun 
day following, Covent-GARDEN with 
‘« Pizarro ;” pieces chosen at both houses, 
we presume, in compliment tq SHeErRI- 
pan. At the first a Monody was deli- 
vered by Mrs, Davison to his memory, 
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THE MIRROR OF THE METROPOLIS. 


vs 


: THE COURT. 
ULLETIN of the Kixe’s HeAttH.— 
‘Windsor Castle, Sept. 7.--His Ma- 
jesty has enjoyed good bodily health, and 
has been generally tranquil daring the 
last month; but his Majesty’s disorder 

bas undergone no change. ~ 

(Signed as usual.) 


His Masesty.——The King has been so 
long withdrawn from the view of his 
affectionate and loyal subjects, the pub- 
lic press has ceased to notice his Majesty 
im its accounts of the Royal Family. 
‘The following anecdotes are communi- 
tated. upon good authority:—Her Ma- 
‘jesty visits him once a week; but the 
Princesses have not seen him for a consi- 
derable time.—During the progress of 
thé war, the news of the day was read to 
‘him, but latterly his want of sight has 
been further aggravated by total deaf- 
“ness, His’small stock of intellectual en- 
jeyment has -been thus greatly reduc- 
ed, as he can no longer hear any news, 
nor amuse himself with the piano-forte, 
of which he was very fond, and on which 
he played very well.—As might be natu- 
‘ gally expected, the recovery of Hanover 
gave him peculiar pleasure.—After the 
battle of Albuera, and: before lancers 
were introduced into our army, he re- 
peatedly recommended them, and stated 
that, in that-improvement, the British 
army would be complete.—His Majesty's 
memory continues unimpaired. 
Her Majesty has been pleased to allow 
some of the most respectable Spitalfields 
manufacturers to wait upon her at Wind- 
ser, and to exhibit specimens of the 
perfection to which the silk manufacture, 
in various articles of furniture and dress, 
‘is now bronght. Her Majesty entered 
with -the- utmost. benevolence into the 
present distresses of the manufacture: 
she was pleasedto receive the gentle- 
men, who pleaded the cause of the poor 
weavers and-their families, with great 
affability, and to assure them of every 
protection which her Majesty’s» example 
and countenance could ‘afford, If the 
nobility and gentry would second the ex- 
ample of her Majesty, and would give 
orders to their mercers for dresses 
‘against the winter, thousands of indus- 
trious persons might immediately be 
enabled to resume their employments. 
The Prince Regent does not feel any 
had-eitects from his-lateindisposition, | 


As. 





There is no doubt entertained that an 
attempt will be made, in the next session 
of Parliament, fora divorce between the 
Prinee and Princess of Wales. 

The 24th instant her Majesty gave a 
grand treat to the gentry in the neigh- 
bourhood of Windsor. Twelve o’cloek 
was the time when a substantial dejeune 
was prepared for the party. Several of 
the young gentlemen of Eton school were 
selected, who displayed great abilities in 
the game of cricket. The beautiful 
grounds at Frogmore, which have, been 
lately much increased, appeared a happy 
Elysium, and Fancy must paint what no 
one can describe in the enjoyment seen 
in every countenance, and in the display 
of fashion and dress. 

Same day the Princess Charlotte and 
Prince Coburg entertained a select party 
at. Clermont.—The Princess is in excel- 
lent health, and her usnal gaiety enlivened 
the fashionable circle who partook of the 
splendid festivities. The Duke of Cum- 
berland’s band attended on the occasion. 





The Lord Mayor has written to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer upon the 
subject of the distresses of the country, 
and submitted to his consideration a plan 
which promises more for the relief of the 
lower classes than any of those proposi- 
tions at the great meetings, in which the 
subject has been debated. There are 
very strong grounds for thinking that the 
duchy of Cornwall is likely to be fixed 
upon as the scene of employment of tens 
of thousands more. than are at present 
able to get bread in an honest way, The 
plan is upon the most liberal and en- 
lightened scale. A certain quantity of 
land is recommended to be assigned to 
cach person for the term of seven years, 
with leasehold and tythehold free. 

‘fo relieve the distressed manufacturers 
of Spitalfields, it is suggested that a la- 
dies’ subscription be opened for the 
receipt, not of money, but the names of 
ladies, each engaging to purchase imme- 
diately silk for a gown, or a number of 
yards of ribband; or some other article 
of silk manufacture. ‘The effect of this 
would be, that the demand for such arti- 
cles would directly set the looms to work, 
and farnish employment. and support to 
the distressed manufacturers; while the. 
ladies snbscribing would have the value 
of their money, to be made use of imme 
diately or at any future time, . 
































. Samuel Souter, lately an inhabitant of 
Stamford, and keeper of the King’s-Head 
public-liouse, quitted the town some 
months since in a manner by no means 
creditable (if, indeed, the non-payment 
‘of his debts justify the assertion), and 
succeeded in procuring a situation as 
coachman in a family at Islington. Here, 
conducting himself well, he gained the 
affections of a young woman who had 
lived eight years with some elderly 
maiden ladies, by whom she was mach 
respected, and with whom in alli proba- 
bility she might have continued as long 
as they had lived: her place was.a goed 
one, and she was known to have saved 
money init. The woman whom Seuter 
had married, when at Stamford, also re- 
sided at Islington, where she passed for 
his sister, and a widow ; and his daughter, 
who lived with her mother (her father’s 
pretended sister), was instructed to call 
her tather uncle. By this deep-laid 
sciieme, no suspicion was entertained of 
his being already married, and he suc- 
ceeded in leading the young woman to 
the altar (but not until she had, as she 
thought, gained a perfect knowledge cf 
him and of his character), his first wife 
and his daughter officiating as bride’s- 
maids. About three months after the 
‘wedding, Souter and his wife, in the ab- 
sence of his second wife, who was not 
away above half an hour, to provide 
something for their dinners, packed up 
every thing that was portable, including 
money and other valuables, with which 
they decamped. ‘The unfortunate wo- 
man, discovering the fraud, but not even 
‘then knowing that she was not his legal - 
wife, set off for Stamford, from which 
place she knew her supposed husband 
had come, and from thence intended to 
proceed tor Melton, to prevent his claim- 
ing, as her husband, some money due to 
her there. On her way to Stamford she 
first became informed of her feriorn state. 
She is unhappily pregnant by the villain, 
who has not yet been taken. 

Lord Castlereagh is preparing for an 

absence of some weeks, which his lord- 
ship will pass in a joursey to Ireland, 
The prospect of a general election in 
Dowuslure is presumed to be the cause of 
his visit. 
_ Mr. Braham and Mrs, Salmon are now 
in Liverpool, giving their powerful aid at 
the miscellancous concerts in the Music 
Hall. 

BURLINGTON Hovuse.—The repairs - 
and restoration of this truly noble man- 
~ siow are considerably advanced; but, 
mst untastefutly and injudiciously, they 
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are actually white-washing the fine Port- 
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land stone front, which will destroy much 
ofthe effect of that exquisite piece of 
arehitecture. ‘This reminds us of the 
procedure noticed by Twiss in his “Trish 
Tour,” of the corporation of Cork having 
caused a fine Italian marble statue of 
Lord Chatham, sculptured by Wilton, 
and placed in the splendid mayoralty- 
house of that city, to be painted white! 

The trial of Brock, Pelham, and 
Power, on the 25th instaut, at the Old 
Bailey, excited much interest. The court 
was much crowded, and the evidence 
against them was complete. ‘The indict- 
ment charged them with high treason, by 
forming and colouring pieces of coin 
that might pass for shillings, or for pro- 
curing others,—namely, Denis Riordan, 
James Quin, and Thomas Connell, the 
unfortunate Irishmen, whose case has 
been already before the public,—to coun- 
terfeit the same, ‘The evidence against 
the prisoners disclosed a scene of celd- 
blooded villainy, that freezed with horrer 
every person present during the trial, 
except those concerned in the base and 
unfeeling transactions. ‘The prisoners 
were found guilty.—The three Irishmen 
having obtained their pardon, as stated 
by the Attorney-General in his opening 
speech, the Lord Mayor, at the close of 
the trial, directed that they should con- 
tinue under the care of Mr. Griffiths for 
the night, that they might be brought 
before his lordship the next day, for the 
purpose of making arrangements for their 
future comfort and welfare, as about 
2001. has been humanely subscribed tor 
them, in consequence of the safferings 
they have endured, 


pe — 


OPERA HOUSE. 

In consequence of the former. sale 
having been set aside by the Chancellor, 
this concern has been re-sold to Mr. 
Waters, for the sum of 74,0001. and.ap- 
wards ; being 50,0001. more than the last 
highest bidding. Now his own, it is to 
be hoped that the Court of Chancery 
will be spared so many hearings and 
orders. It is expected to open in the 
ensuing season with great splendour,, 


i 


THE DRAMA. 


On Saturday, the. 7th instant, the 
Drury-LAanE COMPANY Opened with the 
“* School for Scandal ;” and, on the Mon 
day following, Covent-GARDEN with 
‘“ Pizarro ;” pieces chosen at both houses, 
we presume, in compliment tq SHERI- 
pan. At the first a Monody was deli- 
vered by Mrs, Davison to his memory, 
2M 
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written, as it. has. since appeared, by 
Lord Byron. We give it on that ac- 
count; not that. we think it quite good 
énough for his lordship—or rather, as has 
been observed in a .popular weekly 
journal, oratorical address is not adapted 
to the peculiar talent of the noble poet, 
amd our expectations are consequently 
unfulfilled. 
MONODY. 

WueEn the last sunshine of expiring day 
In summer’s twilight sweeps itself away, 
Who hath not felt the softness of the hour 
Sink on the heart—as dew along the 


flower ? 

With a pure feeling which absorbs and 
awes 

While Natnre makes that melancholy 
pause, 


Her breathing moment on the’ bridge 
where Time 

Of light and darkness forms an arch 

fe sublime, 

Who hath not shared that calm so still 

: and deep, 

The voiceless thought which would not 

' speak but weep, 

A holy concord—and a bright regret, 

A’ glorious sympathy with suns that set? 

*Tis not harsh sorrow—but a tenderer 
woe, 

Nameless, but dear to gentle hearts below, 

Felt without bitterness, but full and 
clear, 

A sweet dejection—a transparent tear, 

Unmixed with woildly grief or selfish 
stain, : 

Shed without shame—and secret without 
pain. ies 


Even as the tenderness that hour instills 


When Summer’s day declines along the | 


~ hills 
So feels the fulness of our heart and eyes, 
When all of Genius which can perish— 
dies. 


A mighty Spirit is eclipsed—a Power 

Hath passed from day to darkness—to 
. whose hour 

Of light no likeness is bequeathed—no 

' uf: Dame, 

Focus at once of all the rays of Fame! 

The flash of Wit, the bright Intelligence, 

The beam of Song, the blaze of Eloquence, 

Set with their Sun—but still have left 
-° behind -: ' 

The enduring produce of immortal Mind, 

Fruits of a genial morn‘and glorious noon, 

A-deathless ‘part of him who died too 
“ ‘SOOR, ! 

‘But ‘smal! that portion of the wondrous 

whole, 
These a gt segments of that circling 
$e 5 $ ? “se 


mie 


Monody on the late Mr. Sheridan. 





| effect of that oration. 








Which all embraced-—and-lightened ove? 


all, yfsee 3 : 
To cheer—to pierce—to please-or to 
+ appal; ; p--507 
From the charmed council, to the festive 
beard, 4 


Of human feelings the unbounded lord, 

In whose acclaim the loftiest voices vied, 

‘The praised, the proud—who made his 
praise their pride ;* 

When the lond ery of trampled Hindos- 
tan 

Arose to Heaven in her appeal from man, 

His was the thunder—his the avenging 
rod 

The wrath—the delegated voice of God! 

Which shook the nations through his lips 
—and blazed, 

Till vanquished senates trembled as they 
praised. 


And here, oh! here, where yet, all young 
and warm, 

The gay creations of his spirit charm, 

The matchless dialogue—the deathless 
wit s 

Which knew not what it was to mtermit; 

The glowing portraits, fresh from life, 
that bring. ‘ 

Home to our hearts the truth from which 
they spring ; 

These wondrous beiugs of his Fancy, 
wrought 

To fullness by the fiat of his thought; 

Here in their first abode you still may 
meet, 

Bright with the hues of his Promethean 
heat, 


‘A halo of the light of other days, 


Which still the splendour of its orb be- 
trays. ° 


But should there be to whom the fatal 
‘blight - 
Of failing Wisdom yields a base delight, 
Men who exult when minds of heavenly 
tone 
Jar in the music which was born their own,. 
Still let them pause—Ah! little do they 
know 
That what to them seemed Vice might be 
but Woe. © yi er 


Hard is his fate on whom the public gaze 
Is fixed for ever, to detract or praise ; 
Repose denies her requiem to his name, 
And Folly loves the, martyrdom of Fame. 





* See Fox, Burke, and Pitt’s eulogy on 
Mr. Sheridan’s speech, on the charges 
éxhibited against Mr. Hastings in the 
House of Commons. Mr. Pitt entreated 
the house to adjourn, to give time for a- 
calmer consideration of the question than 
could then occur after the immediate 














Fhe secret enemy, whose sleepless eye 
Stands sentinel — accuser —judge—and 


Spy, 5 
The foe—the fool—the jealous—and the 
vain, 
The envious who but breathe in others’ 
pain: 


Behold the host! delighting to deprave, 

Who track the steps of Glory to the 
grave, 

Watchevery fault that daring Genius owes 

Half to the ardour which its birth bestows, 

J)istort the truth—accumutate the lie, 

And pile the Pyramid of Calumny! 


These are his portion; but if, joined to 
these, 

Gaunt Poverty should league with deep 
Disease, 

If the high Spirit must forget to soar, 

And stoop to strive with Misery at the 
door, 

To sooth Indignity, and face to face 

Meet sordid Rage, and wrestle with Dis- 
grace, 

To find in Hope but the renewed caress, 

The serpent-fold of further Faithlessness : 

If such may be the ills which men assail, 

What marvel if at last the mightiest fail? 

Breasts to whom all the strength of feel- 
ing giver 

Bear hearts electric—charged with fire 
from heaven, 

Black with the rude collision, inly torn, 

By clouds surtounded, and on whirlwinds 


borne, 
Driven o’er the lowering atmosphere that 
nurst 


Thoughts which have turned to thunder 
—scorch—and burst. 


But far from us, and from our mimic 
scene, 

Such things should be—if such have ever 
been ; 

Our’s be the gentler wish, the kinder task, 

To give the tribute Glory need not ask, 

To weep the vanished beam, and add our 
mite 

Of praise in payment of a long delight. 


Ye Orators! whom yet our councils yield, 

Mourn for the veteran Hero of your field! 

The-worthy rival of the wondrous Three /* 

Whose’ words were sparks of immorta- 
lity ! 

Ye Bards! to whom the Drama's Muse is 
dear, 

He was your master—emulate him here / 

Yemen of wit and social eloquence! 

He was your Brother—bear his ashes 
hence ! 

While Powers of Mind, almost of bound- 
less range, 


“: The Draina. © 





* Fox—Pitt—Burke, 











ny 
Complete in kind—as’ various’ in their’ 
change, 


‘While Eloquence, Wit, Poesy, and Mirth, 


That humbler Harmonist of care on earth, 

Survive within our souls—while lives our 
sense 

Of pride in Merit’s proud pre-eminence, 

Long shall we seek his likeness—long in 
vain, 

And turn to all of him which may remain, 

Sighing that Nature formed but one such 


man, 
And broke the die—in moulding Sheri- 
dan! 


It would be uncandid to observe npon 
the delivery of this address in the first 
instance, because it was merely read by 
Mrs. Davison, who did not arrive in town 
time enough to acquire it perfectly; but. 
subsequently it has been much admired. 

Two new performers have made their 
appearance at Drury-Lane, and been 
favonrably received, ‘They both came 
out the same evening, in ‘* Lover's Vows,” 
—a Mr. BenGcouGuH, from Bath, per 
forming Baron bWildenheim; and a Mrs. 
KNIGHT, from York, Agatha Frinogh. 
The first is described as an actor of 


judgment and feeling, whose only fault 


was an Over-anxiety to produce efiect— 
natural enough in a first appearance : 
the last, as possessing very respectable 
talent. Not having seen them ourselves, 
we must defer particular criticism until 
another opportunity. ; 
At the other house considerable sen- 
sation has been excited by a Mr, Mae 
CREADY; who, on the 16th and 20th 
instant, appeared in the character of. . 
Orestes in the “ Distressed Mother,” a. 
translation, by AMBRuse PUtLiips, from 
the *“ Audromache” of Racine. Mr. 
Macready, in choosing the part of Orca. 
tes, consulted his peculiar powers, which 
are evidenily declamatory, and he is 
thought to have studied from the cele- 
brated Talma. He has many requisites 
for the line he has chosen, particularly a 
voice at once powerful and harmonious ; 
but in face he is not so fortunate. His 
Orestes was altogether a fine piece of 
acting; but the languor of the play did 
not second his eitorts as to impression on 
the audience, and he is anxiously ex- 
pected m a character more favourable 
and confirmatory of talent. We should 
not wonder if the intimate intercourse 
that is now hkely to exist beiween Ene ~ 
gland and France should increase the 
acqnaintance. of each nation with the 
drama of the other; but, as we have 
already observed, we.shall never relish _ 
their tragedy on our stage, and the 
“ Distressed Mother,’ which is no ivelee 
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gant translation from a great poet, is a 
proof of it. The see-saw of alternate 
recitation, in which every speech. sug- 
gests its reply, will ever be the most fa- 
tiguing thing in the world to an English- 
man, however skilful or beautiful the 
versification of the poet. 

Since the debut of Mr. Macready, thie 
town has also been gratified by the re- 
appearance of Mr. KEAN, in his favourite 
character of Sir Giles Overreach, in which 
he performed with his wonted excel- 
jlence. We expect much tragedy this 
season at both houses. Macready is evi- 
dently brought forward to make a stand 
against Kean; and we are glad of it, be- 
cause both of them possess the kind of 
talent which ensures attention to the 
sterling drama. 

A new actress of the name of BoyLE 
has also appeared at Covent-Garden 
Theatre, in the character of Donna Vio- 
lante in the “Wonder.” Miss Boyle is 
elegant inform, and delicate and expres- 
sive in feature. Her performance of 
Violante met with a very favourable re- 
ception, and she promises to be success- 
ful in the more serious parts of genteel 
comedy, which used to be filled with so 
much gracefulness by Mrs. Henry Sid- 
dons, 

The “ Italian Lovers,” of Jephson, is 
about to be revived at this theatre, we 
presume for Macready. There has al- 
ready been brought forward a new after- 
piece, which, although stated to be by 
the deceased author of the ‘ Honey 
Moon,” is very so so. If it live, the 
music alone will preserve it. 

On the 15th instant, the LitTLE THE- 
ATRE in the HayMARKET closed after a 


‘most successful seascn, with some caustic 


observations on the brevity of the season 
allowed it by the winter houses : its best 
actors belonging chiefly to the Covent- 
Garden company, there was noaiternative. 

‘The Encrisu Opera still goes on; 
but, standing much the same with the 
Drury-Lane company as the Haymarket 
with Covent-Garden, a violent paper- 
war has been carried on in consequence 
of the stern requisition of their per- 
formers by the sub-committee of the 
former. ‘The most amusing part of this 
strife has been the epistolary smartness 
of Miss KuLLy, who writes, as she acts, 
with a spirit as keen “ as is the razor’s 
edge invisible.” With respect to the 
Fnglish Opera, we have made up our 
mind: cither Mr. ARNOLD must attend 
more to the pure dramatic merits of his 
bantlings, or’ he must engage leading 
singers. His own pieces are not desti- 
tute of stage effect, but the actors have 


‘never any tuing to say; and this without 





English Opera.— Marriages in and near London. 


first-rate singing will neverdo. The vew 
piece of “ ‘I'wo Words, &c.” is strikingly 
constructed, and well worth seeing once; 
but the same inanity. of dialogue will 
prevent its being seen oftener with plea- 
sure. The beauty and convenience of 
this theatre is snch, we can conceive no- 
thing more necessary to enspre its suc- 
cess, in the long run, than, a certain 
attention to literary as well as scenic 
interest. With this amendment, and the 
addition of a leading lady, which is ab- 
solutely indispensable, Mr. Arnold may 
flourish in defiance of his formidable 
competitors, even though the rest of the 
musicals remain as at present, 


anne —— 


MARRIAGES. 


The Rev. J. Hatchard, A.B. to Miss 
Ann Alton, of Dartmouth-st. 

John Wilkins Williamson, esq. of Kep- 
pel-st. Russell-square, to Miss Henrietta 
Ann Shun, of Bedford-square. ‘ 

At St. James’s church, the Right Hon. 
J.U.lrere, to Lady Errol, of St. James's- 
place. 

F. S. Mills, esq. of Lower Grosvenor- 
place, to Miss Buthcay, of Harrow. 

Mr. C. A. Lees, of the Inner Temple, 
to Sophia, youngest daughter of the late 
Francis Fanche, esq. of Neufchatel, Swit- 
zerland, 

AtSt. Martin’s, Ludgate, George Sher- 
lock, esq. to Miss S. Gould, 

Mr. Webb, of Walworth, to Miss 
Avery, of Henley upon ‘Thames. 

John Berrell, esq. of King-st. Cheap- 
side, to Miss Benzeville, of Woodford. 

Mr. T. L. Stranger Leathes, of Ken- 
nington, te Miss Charlotte Ann Browne, 
of Oakingham, 

Wm. Cow burn, esq. of the Temple, to 
Miss Catherine Rebecca Smith. 

Edward Bullock, esq. of Park-place, 
Little Chelsea, to Miss Rebecca Ann 
Gosnell, of Battersea. 

Mr. Thomas Ewbank, of Wood-st. to 
Miss Mary Harrison, of Barnard Castle. 

The Rev. Orfcar Wm. Kelvington, 
vicar of Brignall, to the Hon. Mary Mar- 
garet Napier. 

At St, Margaret’s, Westminster, Robt. 
Geo, Sparrow, esq. to Miss Pennington. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, T. S. 
Bennett, esq. to Miss Frances Wilcock. 

The Rev. J. H. Stewart, M.A. of 
Percy chapel, to Miss Mary Dale, of 
Rosebank. . 

Col. H. Powlett, to Miss Jane Piele, 
of Camden-place. 

Lord W. Fitzroy, to Miss Georgiana 
Raikes, of Upper Grosvenor-st. 

J. Minchin, esq. of the Middle Temple, 
to Miss Jessie Inues, of Leyton. 
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The Hon. J. Perceval, to Lady Eliza- 
beth Ann Brundenell.., sid 

John Payne Collier, esq. to Miss Mary 
Louisa Pycrift, of Edmonton. 

* Mr.. Thomas Butler, to Miss Sophia 
Dunnett, both of Paternoster-row. 

At Lambeth, T, Lett, jun. esq. to Miss 
E. H. Boak. 

Dr. Whiting, of Tavistock-place, to 
Miss Jane Kitson, of Lambeth. 

James Coster, esq. of Lambeth, to 
Miss Francis Russ, of Romsey. 

Mr. Charles Butler, of Clapham Com- 
mon, to Miss S. Butler, of West Hall, 
Cheltenham. 

Wm. Fox, esq. of Doctors’ Commons, 
to Miss Sarah Thompson, of Stratford. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, the 
Rev. J. R. Pitman, to Miss Clarkson. 

F. Duval, esq. to Miss Sarah Wolfe, of 
London-st. Fitzroy-square. 

Mr. Gregson, of Charles-st. Grosvenor- 
square, to Miss Suphia Bright, of Mal- 
don, 


DEATHS. 


At Enfield, John Henry Dewes, esq. 

At Islington, 70, Wm, Cardale, esq. of 
Bedford-row. 

At Ealing, 70, Sir Jas. Wright, bart. 

At Stockwell, 32, Mr. J. S. Fitzgerald. 

At Betchworth-castle, Mrs. Peters, 
wife of Henry P. esq. 

In Fenchurch-st. 35, Mr. H. Thornton. 

At Chelsea, 73, Mr. J. Kent, surgeon, 
many years in considerable practice at 
Great Milton, Oxfordshire. In 1774, he 
accompanied Capt. Cook in his voyage 
round the world. 

On Highbury-terrace, 76, after a lin- 
gering illness, Joseph Huddart, esq. 
F.R.S, and an elder brother of the Tri- 
nity-house. He was born at Allenby, in 
Cumberland, in 1741; in 1773 entered 
into the service of the East-India Com- 
pany, in which he attained the rank of 
commander in 1778, but quitted that 
employment in 1788, and retired to en- 
joy the fraits of his industry. Captain 
Huddart distinguished himself as a nau- 





Marria ges and Deaths. 979 


In Arundel-st. 75, James Sykes, esq. 
At Croydon, 51, Miss Whiteman. 
At Twickenham, W. H. Lister, esq. 
late a major in the 82d regt. 
-In George-st. Hanover-square, 59, J. 
Coape, esq. 

At Blackheath, 80, Edmund de la 
Torre, esq. of Finsbury-square. 

At Down-hall, 71, Dowager Lady Ib- 
— widow of Sir James Ibbetson, 

art. 

At Morden, J. Ridge, esq. of Spring- 
gardens. . 

At Acton, Mrs. Way, widow of Johw 
Raymond Way, esq. of Lincoln’s-ing 
Fields. 

In Northampton-square, the Rev.Wm, 
Viller, minister of the Unitarian chapel, 
Parliament-court, Artillery-lane. 

At Nun-green, Peckham, 61, Mr. Cha, 
Harman, solicitor, late of Wine-office- 
court. 

In Upper Montague-st. James Torre, 
esq. of Snydall-hall, Yorkshire. 

At Hammersmith, C. ‘Taylor, M.D. 
many years’ secretary to the Society for 
the Encouragement of Arts, &c. 

At Kensington, Mrs. M. Proby, widow 
of the late Dean of Litchfield. 

At Carshalton, 77, Edw. Bacon, esq. 

At Islington, highly respected, Wm. 
Hodson, esq. 

In Broomhouse-lane, Fulham, 48, Tho, 
Clement, esq. 

In Grosvenor-place, Mrs. Williams, 
widow of the Rev. H. Williams, of Charl. 
bury, Dorset. 

At St. Catherine’s, 52, J. Dixon, esq. 

At Chelsea, 78, Mrs. Harris, widow of 
Charles Harris, esq. formerly deputy 
auditor of the impress. 

In Belgrave-place, Pimlico, 80, Mr. 
Thomas Clark, a singular and well-known 
character: he was proprietor of Exeters 
‘Change, and oceupied, with the sale of 
cutlery, turnery, &c. about one half of 
that extensive range of building. From 


} humble origin he raised to himself, by 
| perseverance, a splendid fortune; and, 


whilst in private life his peculiarities had 


tical surveyor both in the East-Indian | the appearance of parsimony, yet the 


seas and on our own coast. 


He also | liberal provision given to his family in 


obtained a patent for the manufacture of | his life-time—his private charities, of 
cordage, for which purpose he erected | which few but the donor and receiver 
machinery at Maryport. The propric- | knew—and the liberality of his senti- 


tors of East-India Stock were so sensible 


of the value of his services, and of his 
integrity, that they elected him one of 
their directors. He was a valuable con- 
tributor to the Transactions of the Royal 
Society, and published several valuable 
charts, 

In Finsbury-square, 83, Step. Brooks, 





nents, left proofs sufficient of the bene- 
volence of his heart. He attended his 
business until within a few days before 
his death, when he formally took leave 
of his assistants, and was only confined 
to his bed twenty-fonr hours. Mr, 
Clark’s property is estimated at three 
hundred thousand pounds, divided be. 
tween his son and grand-children, 
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COUNTY INTELLIGENCE. 


gE 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM. 
T Durham assizes, John Greig, barber 
and publican, of Monkwearmonth 
Shore, was indicted for the wilful murder 
of Elizabeth Stonehouse. He went to 
the house of the deceased, and shot her, 
for molesting his childven on their way to 
school. He was found guilty, and exe- 
cuted. 

Married.}] Mr. Wm. Alderson, to Miss 
Ann Alderton ;--Mr. James Finlay, to 
Miss Richardson; all of Newcastle. 

Mr. John Hume, of North Shields, to 
Miss Patterson, of Alnwick. 

Mr.C. Deve, to Miss Dunn, both of 
Darlington. 

Died.] At Newcastle, 30, Mrs. Mary 
Briggs.—Mrs. Margaret Thompson, sin- 
cerely regretted. 

At Durham, 22, Mr. John Caldclough, 
—57, Mr. Ralph Hines.—Mr. Wetherall, 
of Stockton, wine-merchant. While 
standing in the gallery adjoining the 
grand jury-room, in the new courts at 
Durham, he suddenly dropped down and 
immediately expired. 

At North Shields, 35, Miss Dorothy 
Davison.—35, Mr. Wm. Wilson.—36, 
Mr. Luke Walker. 

CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND, 

Married.) Mr. John Fleming, to Mrs. 
Elizabeth Stanners ;—Mr. Win. Ridley, 
to Miss Sarah Keddey: all of Carlisle. 

Mr. David Asmour, to Miss Ann Ste- 
phenson, both of Kendal. 

Died.] At Carlisle, 21, Mr. Thomas 
Norman. 

At Penrith, 65, Mr. Thomas Harrison, 

At Stainton, Mrs. Gibson, at an ad- 
vanced ace, greatly esteemed. 

At Oulton, 76, Mrs. Elizabeth Reed. 

At Longtown, 90, Mary Little, com- 
monly called Maron the Red, a character 
well known in the north of Cumberland 
for her masculine constitution, and of 
being throughout her long life a total 
Stranger to sickness: even the messenger 
of death gave her but little warning, for 
on the evening previous to her death she 
did not appear to be the least indisposed, 
and the next morning was found dead in 
her bed. 

YORKSHIRE. 

Recently, about one o'clock in the 
morning, a sudden and terrible fire broke 
out in the paper-mill oceupied by Miss 
Maytha Bottamley, at Windhill-Cragg, 
near Bradford; when a large stock of 
paper, with the implements of trade and 
machinery, were destroyed. No part of 
the property was insured, 








A melancholy accident lately occurred 
near Market-Weighton. As the True- 
Briton coach, from Hull, was descending 
the hill about two miles from Weighton, 
loaded with fourteen outside passengers, 
and six persons within, the horses became 
untractable, and, the driver losing the 
command, the coach was overturned. A 
Mr. Mapson, of the house of Dunderdale, 
Mapson, and Layburn, ironmongers, 
Birmingham, had his leg so badly frac- 
tured, just above the ancle, that he was 
obliged to undergo amputation at Weigh- 
ton. Mr. Catterson, currier, Beverley, 
had his thigh broken, his back hurt, and 
was otherwise much injured. Mr. Wood, 
of Beverley, had a rib or two broken, 
and received several severe bruises. Mr. 
Wardell, druggist, of Pocklington, had 
his boot, stocking, and all the flesh, torn 
off one of his feet from the ancle to the 
toes. Mr. ‘lownend, of York, an inside 
passenger, had his shoulder dislocated ; 
and others were a good deal bruised.—It 
is worthy of remark, that the principal 
sufferers on this occasion were those who 
attempted to jump off the coach; while 
three women passengers, who retained 
their seats to the last, escaped nearly un- 
hurt, as well as the guard and coachman. 

Married.) Mr. James Dales Williams, 
to Miss Crossley ;—Mr. Thomas Coats- 
worth, to Miss Mary Ann Briggs : all of 
Hull, 

Mr. Henry Teal, to Miss Elizabeth 
Jackson ;—Mr. Samuel Clapham, to Miss 
Eleanor Goodman: all of Leeds. 

Mr. John Cudworth, of Leeds, to Miss 
Rachel Nevins, of Larchtield-house. 

Lieut, Beaumont, R.N. of Wheatlands, 
to Miss M. A. Atkinson, of Mould-green. 

Died.] At York, the widow of Henry 
Weber, esq. late of St. Petersburgh. 

At Hull, 50, Mr. Henry Venner 
Greaves, librarian to the Hall Subscalp-. 
tion Library.-z1, Mr. Cha. Levett. 

At Leeds, 24, Mr. Holland G, Rais- 
trick.—36, Mr. John Mallorie. 

At Langthorp-hall, 74, Wm. Garton, 
esq. 

LANCASHIRE. 

A burglary was lately perpetrated at 
Toxeth-park, near Liverpool, by six men, 
some of them masked and armed with 
pistols, who surrounded the house of a 
Mr. J. A. Yates: four entered through 
the back door, and two were left without 
to prevent surprise. Of the four who 
entered, one guarded the servant-maid in 
the kitchen, and the other three com- 
pelled the seryant-man to conduct them 
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through the house; where they robbed 
Mr. J. B. Yates and his lady, who were 
ona visit. While tie villains wére thns 
employed, Mr. J. A. Yates returned trom 
Liverpool, and was stopped by the two 
men who were left‘without, who robbed 
him of his money.” The villains then de- 
camped with their booty, consisting of 
about 122. in money, and some other va- 
luabies, 

Married.]. Mr. C,H. Cowdroy, to Miss 
Martha Rathbone ;—Mr. Thoinas Hamp- 
son, to Mrs. Ann. Ryder: all of Man- 
chester. 

Captain Dixon, to Miss Deaken ;—Mr. 
Wm. Pindar, to Miss Eliza Clements ; al! 
of Liverpooi. 

Mr. John Vickars, of Manchester, ‘to 
Miss Dean, of Warrimgton. 

Died:] At Manchester, in Fountain:st. 
67, Mrs. Martha Stevenson.—In Dicken- 
son-st, John “Gott; of the Society of 
Friends.~-81, Mrs. Ann Chester, justly 
lamented. 

At Liverpool, in Christian-st. 22, in 
conseqnhence of falling from a window, 
Miss Edwards, «deservedly regretted. 
54, Charles Ciements, esq. solicitor.—In 
Wilhamson-st. 61, Mrs. Martha Croft. 

At Great Crosby, 32, the wife of the 
Rev. Nz Rigbye Baldwin, prebendary of 
St. Paul s, London. 

CHESHIRE. 

The coach which runs between Man- 
chester and Shrewsbury, via Nantwich, 
lately ‘passing through .the fatter town, 
owing to the carelessness of a very inex- 
perienced driver, was upsét in turning a 
corner; and a fine boy, the son of a Mrs, 
Lowe, of Nantwich, killed. A geutle- 
man. of the name of <M‘Lire, another 
passenger, ‘had his ancle disiocated, and 
one Of the smaller boties of his lez broken 
Several.others were mach br a 

Married:} John Hazellurst, -esq. of 
Macclesfield, to Elizabeth, danghies of 
R. Kay, esq. ‘of Limefield. 

Mr. W, ‘Komlinson, jun. of Nantwich, 
to: Miss Edwards, of Leighton. 

Med.) At ‘Chester, the widow of Ma- 
jor Thelwall. 

At Dodlespoaol, Robert Hodgson, esq. 
one of the alderman ‘of Chester. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

An excellent sermon was lately preach- 
ed at Buxton church, by the Rev. Mr. 
Sniith, after which a collection was made 
for the poor who frequent that celebrated 
watering-plave, to the amount of more } 
than $01. His Grace the Duke of De 
vonshire, thongh on crutches from the 
effect of a recent accident on the Moors, 
Condescended to carry one of the plates. 

Married.] Mr. Joseph Langton, to Miss 
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Mr. Wm. Strong, to Miss Lydia Allsop, 
boti: of Belper. 

Died.] At Derby, 28, Mr. R. Jordan, 
—80, Mr. Richard Brown.—d4, Mr. J. 
Tweedale. 

At Chesterfield, Mr. Thomas Armfield. 
—Mrs. Tomlinson. 

At Carnfield-hall, 74, Mr. Wm. Wilson, 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 

A meeting-was lately held at Arnold, 
near Nottingham, to také into considera. 
tion the present unparalleled pressure of 
the poor-rates in the parish. Henry 
Coape, esq. was called to the ehair, anda 
number of resolutions were passed. 

Married.] Mr. Wm. Shepperson, to 
Miss Jolinson, both of Nottingham. 

At Bringford on the Hill, Wm. Proud, 
esq. te Miss Elizabeth Dor. Moulton. 

Died.) At Nottingham, Mr. J. Pearce, 
—24, Mrs. Lee, regretted. 

At Mansfield, 24, Miss Ellen White.— 
52, Mrs. White. 

At Bulwell-house, the wife of Lieut. 
Colonel Newton. 

At Foston-hall, Catherine, wife of 
John Broadhurst, esq. M.P. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

The Rev. Mr. Roe, who had a wheat. 
stack wilfully set on fire a short time ago 
near Boston, has since had four horses 
poisoned, one of which died. ‘Fhe of- 
feaders are not yet discovered. 

Marricd.| Mr. Charlies Sympson, to 
Miss Young, both of Lincoln. 

Mr. Wm. Brickers, to Miss Gay, both 
of Louth. 

Mr. Wilson, of Leafe, to Miss Trotter, 

Mr. J.-Boots, of Burton, to Miss A, 
Holland, of Surfleet; 

Died.] At Blankney, 58, C. Chaplin, 
esq. M.P. for Lincolnshire. 

At Louth, 77, Mrs. Sarah Sturton. 

At Kols sby, R. Fowler, esq. 

At Ingleby,76, Mrs. Martha Créswick. 

LEICESTER AND RUTLAND. 

Married.) Mr. Tiveils, of Loughboro’, 

to Miss Brown, of Wi imesve ould, 

Mr. R. C. Smith, of Lutterworth, to 

Miss Presland, of Kushden. 

Mr. ‘Trickle, of Nuneaton, to Miss 

Hannah Cooper, of Wibtoft. 

Died.| At Leicester, Mrs. Hudson.— 

75, ‘Thomas Arnold, M.D. 

At Loughbore’, 68, Mrs. Néeedliam.~- 

Mrs. Eddowes, de servedly reeretted. ~ 

At Overscal, Mrs. Gresley, widow of: 

tle Rev. Thomas Gresley, D.D, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Frederick Webb, esqi the Howard of 

the present age, has directed h8 enevo- ~ 

lent atteution to the interest’ ‘Of the dis 

tressed in the neighbourhood of Bilstens 

This gentléman, on ‘accurately inspeét- 





Lant, both of Chesterfield. 
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pait of the parishes of Bilston, Sedgley, 
and Tipton, repeatedly observed, that no 
description which he had seen of the dis- 
tress of those parishes equalled the reality. 
§ No words,” said he, ** can describe the 
misery I have seen.” 

Married.) Mr. 8. W. Woolrich, to Miss 
M. Bromley, both of Stafford. 

John Gaidner, esq. of Newcastle-un- 
der-Lyne, to Miss Newton, of Keel. 

Mr. Samuel Heath, of Burslem, to Miss 
Jackson, of Bucknall. 

Died.| At Newcastle, suddenly, 60, 
Mr. T. Mellard, 

At Eccleshal!, Sarah, wife of Mr. Com- 
berbach, solicitor. 

At Milwick, Miss Dawes, late of Cam- 
berwell. 

At Johnson-hall, 71, Mrs. Mary Meeke, 
widow of the Rey. Francis M. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

The “ interesting Mrs. Beverley,” well 
known in Bath, and other watering- 
places, for delivering readings and reci- 
tations, has lately been displaying her 
rhetorical talents in a new scene of ac- 
tion,—viz. at the court of assize for the 
county of Warwick, pleading her own 
cause against a charge of pilfering a 
pocket handkerchief in Birmingham !— 
The result was, that she was sentenced 
to imprisonment for twelve months. 

Mariied.} Mr, J. Jones Dransfield, to 
Miss Watson, of Birmingham. 

Mr. Joseph Butterworth, bookseller, 
of Birmingham, to Miss Hollis, of North- 
ampton. 

Died.| At Birmingham, in 'Temple-st. 
Mrs. P. Osborne.—Mrs. Langford, of 
Little Charles-st.—49, Mrs. Bellamy. 

At Sutton Coldfield, Mr. Terry, sur- 
geon, greatly respected. 

SHROPSHIRE, 

A new road from Colebrook-dale to 
Wellington is about to be undertaken, 
with the design of giving work to the 
poor men who are thrown out of em- 
ployment by the stoppage of the coal and 
avon works. Among the characters who 
have thus set the example in the county, 
C. W. Forrester, esq. member for Wen- 
lock, is conspicuous by his subscription 
of 10001. 

Married.} Francis Walford, esq. of At- 
cham-hall, to Mrs. Scott, of Great Mal- 
vern. 

Died.] At Shrewsbury, suddenly, Ralph 
Cooper Green, esq. barrister-at-law.—At 
an advanced age, the widow of Thomas 
Mason, esq. of Belmont. 

At Maesbrook, Miss Ward. 

At Hardwick-lodge, suddenly, Mr. 
James Taylor. 

_ WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Marrted.] J. Ewing, esq. judge and 
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magistrate of Sylhet, Calcutta, to Miss 

Morton, of Worcester. 

Died.| At Worcester; Mrs. Boulter, 

wife of Mr. B. solicitor.—35, Mr. Page. 

At Bewdley, 56, Mr. Samuel Baker, 

solicitor.—62, Wm. Parsons, esq. 

At Stourton-castle, Thomas Worrall 

Grazebrook, esq. 

At Uphampton-house, Miss M. Jones. 
HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Married.] Joseph George Mitford, esq. 

of the E, I. Company’s service, to Miss 

Mag, of Street Court. ; 

T. S. Rogers, esq. of Kington, to Eli- 
zabeth Jane, daughter of the late T. 
Meredith, esq. of Knighton. 

Died.] At Leaminster, Miss Beebee, 
justly esteemed. 

At the Court of Noke, T. King, esq. 

GLOUCESTER AND MONMOUTH. 

A cause, Doe on dem. of Powell and 
Yeats, v. Hill and Hopkins, excited great 
interest at the late Monmouth assizes.— 
The plaintiffs, as the lords of the reputed 
manor of Park Lettice Llanover, claimed 
by this ejectment all the waste lands in 
the parish of Llanover, and the iron and 
coal mines in the mountains; on part of 
which the defendants, as lessees of the 
Earl of Abergavenny, had expended 
250,000/, in the erection of furnaces, 
foiming levels, building houses, well 
known by the name of the Blaenavon 
works, and in the endowment ofa church. 
—After Mr. Baron Richards had summed 
up the evidence, the jury gave their ver- 
dict for the defendants, ‘Fhe result of 
this cause, which involved 10,0001. per 
annum, has given universal satisfaction 
to the surrounding country. 

Married.] Charles Lee, esq. to Mrs, 
Mary Waddell ;—At the Friends’ meet. 
ing-house, Mr. N. Duck, to Miss Pole, 
daughter of Dr, Pole, of St. James’s- 
square : all of Bristol. 

George Lunell, esq. of Bristol, to Miss 
Ann Barrow, of Cotham-lodge. 

Win. Gagg, esq. of Marshfield, to Miss 
Bridget Sainsbury, of Hinton, 

Died.} At Gloucester, John Le Mot- 
tee, esq. of Jersey. 

At Bristol, 62, Mary Rich, a member 
of the Society of Friends.—In Park-st, 
Mr. T. Shute, one of the surgeons of the 
Bristol Infirmary, much respected. 

At Cheltenham, 35, Mr. Ch, Churchill 
—81, Mr. Richard Reynolds, of Bristol, 
a highly respected member of the Society 
of Friends, For a long series of years 
in the possession of an ample fortune, he 
made it subservient to the purposes of 
benevolence: his numerous charities, 
public and private, rank him among 
the most eminent philanthropists of the 





present age. 
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At Bamwood-court, after a short ill- 
ness, Robert Morris, esq. M.P. for the 
city of Gloucester. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

The inhabitants of Oxford have deter- 
mined to put in force the law respecting 
hawkers and pedlars, by which they are 
liable to the penalty of 10/. even if they 
trade with a licence in Oxford, or any 
other market-town. 

Marvied.} Mr. Betteris, of Oxford, to 
Miss Bettevis, of London. 

Mr. John Badbury, of Banbury, to 
Miss Rutter, of Witney. 

Mr. R. Middleton, of Cutslow- farm, to 
Miss Elizabeth Osborne, of Yarnton. 

Died.] At Oxford, 24, Miss Harriet 
Louisa Heading, much respected.—35, 
Miss Jane Elmer, of Chiselhampton, 

At King Sutton, 65, Mr. Richard Fort 
nam, suddenly: it is somewhat singula: 
that Mr, F.’s two brothers died equally 
sudden. 

BUCKS AND BERKS, 

A stocking manufactory is about to be 
established at llsley, in Berkshire ; the 
machinery for which is removed from 
Nottingham by a large manufacturer, in 
consequence of the disorderly conduct of 
the persons they employed at the latter 
place. 

Married.] H. J. Dawes, esq. of Maiden- 
head Thicket, to Miss Spencer, of Gi- 
braltar-place, Chatham. 

Died,| At Reading, 64, the Rev. Jos. 
Eyre, rector of St. Giles, vicar of Am- 
brosden, Oxon, and prebendary of St 
Paul’s, London. 

At Bray Wick Lodge, Robert Ander- 
80n, esq. 

At Clifton-hall, Alexander Small, esq. 

At Greenham mill-, Mr. J. Coxeter. 

At Bisham, 76, the Rev. 8. Gage, A.M. 
upwards of 52 years minister of that 
parish. 

HERTS AND BEDS. 

Married.) Mr. George Nicholson, soli- 
citor, to Anne, daughter of Fra. Carter 
Scarancke, esq. both of Hertford. 

The Rev. C. R. Handley, of Hernhill, 
to Cassandra, daughter of the Rev. Julius 
Hutchinson, of Hatfield. 

Died.] At Bedford, Mrs. M. Coulston, 
lamented for her great benevolence. 

At Woobuarn, 80, Mrs. Jane Cecil. 

At Sarratt, 56, Mr. R. Lipscomb. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIiRE. 
_Married.] The Rev. Samuel Adams, of 
Kislingbury, to Miss S. Hall, of North- 
ampton. 

George Quimby, esq. to Miss Wood, 
both of Oundle. 

_-Mr. L, Hobson, of Wellingborough, to 
Miss N, E. White, of Thrapston. 
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Died.] At Peterborough, 57, T. Hop- 
kinson, esq. late an eminent surgeon of 
this city. 

At Conrteen-hall, 24, Mary Alice, wife, 
of Charles Wake, esq. 

At Helmdon, 73, Mrs. Adkins, 

CAMBRIDGE AND HUNTS. 

A late ‘etter from Ely states, thata 
Mr. John Hopkin, a smali farmer at 
Downham, near Ely, put a peri d to his 
existence by hanging himself: he had 
been in a low and desponding way for 
some time, which is supposed to have 
been brought on by the pressure of the 
times. An inguest has been taken, and 
the jury returned a verdict of Lunacy.—- 
\bout three months -ince a farmer in the 
same parish committed suicide under Sis 
uiiar circumstances, 

Married.} The Rev. Wm. Webb, D.D. 
master of Clare-hall, Cambridge, to 
Ann-, only child of the late Kev. T. N. 
Gou'd, rector of Ferniiam. 

At Heldersham, ‘Thomas Kent, esq. of 
Lincoln’s Inn, te Derothy, eldest daughter 
of the late Charles Wm Cox, esq. 

Died.] At Huntingdon, 76, Mr. George 
Gibbs, of Peterborough. 

At Wisbech, 64, Mrs. Melton, wife of 
Mr. W. M. merchant. 

NORFOLK. 

At the late Norwich assizes, an action 
was brought by Graver v. Waterhouse 
and others, proprietors of the mai!-coach 
from London to Norwich, to recover dae 
mages sustained by deiay in delivery of a 
parcel. The parcel contained a record 
at Nisi Prius for a trial at the last Thete 
ford assizes, in a eause in which the 
plaintiff had given notice of trial ; but to 
which he was unabie to proceed, In cone 
sequence of the parcel not being deli- 
vered in due time, and he was therefore 
compelled to pay the costs on both sides, 
amounting to 35/.. ‘The delivery of the 
parcel at the coach-office having been 
proved, the judge thonght the plaintiff 
was entitled to recover.— Verdict for the 
piaintitt, damages 35/. 

Marriea.| Mr. T. Mack, to Miss Rise 
borough, both of Norwich, 

Mr. James Jenner, merchant, of Yare 
mouth, to Miss Denny, daughter of Thos, 
D. esq. of Egmere. 

Mr. James A. Buck, to Miss Sanctuary, 
of Weasennam. 

Died.] At Norwich, 82, Mr. James 
Harrell.—Miss Lay.—67, Mr. Joseph 
Oxley, of the Society of Friends, justly 
lamented. 

At Yarmouth, 50, Mr. David Christie, 
formerly a lieutenant in the Swedish 
navy.—41, Mrs. Ann Laws. 

At Hedenham, 56, Mrs. M, Buna, 
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SUFFOLK, 

An association of attornies has been 
formed in this county, for the laudable 
purpose of promoting and sustaining the 
respectability of the profession. 

An alarming fire late!y broke out in the 
wetkshop of Mr. Mason, builder, in 
Tacket-street, Ipswich, adjoining the 
back part of the theatre, vhich consumed 
the entire premises, as well as part of the 
dressing-roonis of the theatre. 

» Maivied.] Charles Chubbe, esq. of 
Framlingham, to Jane Agnes Eiford, 
daughter of the laie Rev. Wm. Wyatt, 
A.M. rector of Framlingham. 

Andrew Arcedeakne, esq. of Glever- 
ing-hail, to Anne Harriet, only danghter 
of F. L. Bechtord, esq. of Sonthampton. 

Died.| At [pswich, suddenly, Miss 
Paine.—Mr. J. Steggal, regretted. 

At Bury St. Edinunda’s, 54, Mr. Sam. 
Priest. 

At Farnham St. Martin, after a short 
illness, the Rev. John Ord, D.D. rector 
of Burgh and Ickbury, aud a justice of 
peace, highly esteemed in his public and 
private character. 

ESSEX. 

Marricd.] The Rev. Robert Fiske, jun. 
B.D. rector of Wenden Lofts, to Mary 
Apn, only daughter of John Fiske, esq. 
of Saftrcn Waldon. 

At Dover-court, Mr. Isaiah Deek, of 
Harwich, to Susan, eldest daughter of W. 
Norris, esq. late commauder of H, M.’s 
packet Beaifoy. 

Dird.} At Colchester, 76, Peter Cross, 
of the Society of Friends. 

At Waltham Abbey, 65, Mrs. Jessop, 
wife of John J. esq. highly esteemed for 
her benevolence. 

At Hill-house, Danbury, Wm. Gibbs, 
esq. 

KENT. 

Mr. Fry, of Bermondsey, was robbed a 
few weeks since on Barham Downs by 
two footpads, who cruelly beat him, and 
threw him into a ditch, after robbing 
him of about (S0l. in bank-notes. One 
of the notes was paid into the Chatham 
bank, and another into the Dartford, and 
traced to a person wio kept an eating- 
house in Woolwich. This being commu- 
nicated to Mr. Fry, he went thither, and 
recognised the man who had beat him. 
The other man, who had taken ihe notes 
from Mi. Fry's pocket, was waiting upon 
the customers. ‘They were instantly se- 
cured, and proved to be brothers; they 
are both fuliy committed for trial. It is 
suspected that after the robbery they 
had proceeded to Wooiwich, and opened 
&n eating hcuse with the fruits of their 
piunder, the negociating of which led to 
their discovery and apprehension, 
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Married.} Mr. Wm. Ansley, to Miss 
Ann Ingleton, both of Canterbury. 

Lieut, Charles Long, of the R.M. to 
Miss Ann Hubbard, both of Dover. 

Richard Beale, eldest son of R. B. esq. 
of River-hall, Biddenden, to Sarah, eldest 
daughter of Walter Elphick, esq. of 
Tenterden. 

Daniel Green, esq. of Thurnham, to 
Miss Mary Green, of Newington. 

Dicd.] At Canterbury, Mr, W. Seguin. 
—50, Mrs, Elizabeth Brooke, greatly re- 
gretted. 

At Folkestone, 76, Mrs. Brown. 

At Wye, 34, Miss Mary *hilcox.—Mr. 
C. Knowles, 

At Bobbing, V. Simpson, jun. esq. 

SUSSEX. 

There were not six individuals assem- 
bled at Brighton, in consequence of the 
late publie notice given, to con-ider of 
the best means of co-operating with the 
London Asscciation for the Relief of the 
Manutiacturing and Labouring Poor! 

Married.| John Herbert, esq. to Miss 
Anne Ashby, of Mayfield. 

Edmund Peachy, esq. of Chichester, 
to Miss Poor, of North Mundhain. 

Mr. H. Bourn, of Rye, to Miss Es 
Dobeil, of Cranbi ook. 

Died.] At Chichester, Mrs. Sillock, 
the wife of Henry S. esq. 

At Brighton, 76, Charlies Herbert, esq. 
M.P. for Wilton, and uncle to the Earl of 
Caernarvon.—Lady Rawlinson. 

At Walberton-house, 36, the widow of 
General Whyte. 

At Horsham, 25, Mr. Jos. Whybrow. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

The number of individuals of the 
towns ef Portsmouth, Portsea, and Gos- 
port, who are now receiving parish relief, 
is an afflicting consideration, and one of 
the most serious importance. In Portsea 
parish alcne, the paupers have increased 
to upwards of 600 resident in the poor- 
house—&270 out of it, who receive relief 
at their own houses, In Pertsmouth pa- 
rish, the number has risen to 600, 

Marvied.} —— Garrard, esq. to Miss 
Weymouth, of Southampton. 

Thomas Walker, esq. of Stockton upon 
Tees, to Miss Caroline Eliza Sayer, 
of Winchester. 

Mr. M. Vincent, of Ramsey, to Miss 
Susan Smith, of Semerton. 

Died.] At Southampton, suddenly, Mrs. 
Hariis. 

At Portsmouth, Mrs. Baker. 

At his seat at Worthy, 89, Sir Chaloner 
Ogle, bart. senior admiral of the R.N. 

WILTSHIRE. 

Married.| Join Wm. Palmer, esq. of 
East Garsden, to Miss Pocock, daughter 
of Richard Pocock, esq. of Altington. 
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Died.} AtSalisbury, Miss Rigby, only 
daughter of the Rev. H. Rigby. 

At Compton Chamberlam, much re- 
spected, Mrs. Pigott, eldest daughter of 
the late Capt. John P. of the Invalids, 
one of the survivors of the Black Hole at 
Calcutta. 

SOMERSETSHIRE, 

At Somerset assizes, Gregory and Jo- 
seph, ove a baker and the other a pawn- 
broker, of Frome, were found guilty of 
a conspiracy, m collecting together notes 
of Mr. Messiter’s bank, of that town, to 
a considerable amount, and bringing 
them in for Bank of England paper. 
Gregory boasted that he would efiect Mr. 
Messiter’s ruin. 

Sixteen shopkeepers at Weilirgton, 
and others attending that market, were 
lately fined im various penalties fur using 
Cefective ‘weights and measures, “The 
magistrates of that division have dete: 

ruined, in cases of future Gelinguency of 
this nature, to pobli-b the names of the 
offender: :—a vety proper ccutse of pro 
ceeding, Since the inteiesis of a!] classes 
of society, whether the rich or the poor 
(and particularly the latter), ave seriously 
affected by musdemeanours ef this de- 
scription 

Married.} Colonel Powleit, to Jane, 
only danghier of C. Peiie, esq. of Bath. 

John Gray, esq. of Newcastle rpon 
Tyne, to — Maria, daughter of Johu 
Piura, e-g. of Bath. 

The Ker v. Mr. Williams, of Marsten, 
to hiss Catherine Parleweni, of Sheptor 
Mallett. 

Dia.} At Bath, in the Circus, James 
Bourclver, esq. of Berkhamepstead.—In 
p ulteney st. 80, Suv ‘Thosma Mier, bart. 
NM.P. tor Portsmouth; a gent! eman whose 
chief 0! bj ct was the goed of lis country. 

At Charterhouse Hinten, Sam. Skurrey 
Day, esq. a magistiate of this county. 

DURSETSHIRE, 

Marved.] Geo. i euch, esq. of Forston- 
house, to k tizabeth , only daughter of the 
Rev. ‘iho. Fox, ret te rot Mapperton. 

Lieut. Hail, of the 25d Light Dragoons, 
to Miss M. Fuzzard, of Dorchester. 

Mr. Fowler, of Abbotsbury, to Miss 
Gapper. 

Died.} At Weymouth, 28, Mr. John 
Pucket, jun. merchant, greatly regretted. 
+85, Capt. Tupper. 

DEVONSHIRE, 

The war duty on Malt having been 
repealed, the manufacturers of cider and 
perry, in Herefordshire and Devon, have 
determined to petition Parliament for a 
repeal of the duty of 10s. per hogshead 
on cider, imposed in 1805. ‘Their peti- 
tion states the quantity of cider and 
perry made within the last ten years, 
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either for consumption or sale, does not 
amount to one-sixth pees of the average 
quantity formerly made, and that there 
is at present no probability of future in- 
crease. 

That stupendons undertaking, the tun- 
nel of the Tavistock canal, is, after 
thirteen years’ mcessant labour, holed. 
A line of communication has been thus 
opened between the Tavy and the Tamar, 
—'the whole length of driving through 
the lull is above a mile and a half, and in 
some parts of it more than four hundred 
feet beiow the surface. 

Married.| Mr. 8. M. Cox, solicitor, of 
Exeter, to Miss Rowland, only daughter 
of the jate Rev. James R. 

John, only son of Richard Berry, esq. 
of Ashbut rion, to Susanna, eldest daugh- 
ier of John Bovey, esq. of Pear-tree 
House, near Ashburton. 

Dicd.] At Exeter, 84, T. Le Merchant, 
esq.—2v, Sarah, daughter of Jchn Mil- 
ford, esq.—47, Jchn Hutchings, esq. 
iInany years a partner in the city bank, 

At Barnstaple, 83, Mrs. Shepherd. 

CORNWALL, 

At the late Cornwall assizes, D. Hardy, 

master of the John, victualling hoy, for 
stealing seventy-tour gailons of rum, at 
Ply mouth, was sentenced to seven years? 
transporiation. ‘Three accomplices ( Hase 
kin, Hinvesi, aud Combe) were severally 
sentenced to two years, twelve months, 
and six months’ imprisonment. ‘They 
drew oii the rum from casks, which they 
were employed to convey to lis Majesty’s 
ship Superb. 

Marrid.| The Rev. R. G. Grylls, jun. 
of Lusillian, to Sophia, danghter of Chas. 
Rashieigh, esq. ot — 

Died. | At Penzanc e, 77, the Rev. Ant. 
Williams, vicar oF St. Keven me. 

At Etturd, 79 ek. St. Ans, esq. of 
Whitstor iie-he use, a magistrate for Come 
wall and Devon, justiv esteemed. 

At Ruse Vale, 75, Capt. Samucl, R.N. 

WALES. 

The principal Welsh theatres have 
failed this season to give employment for 
Bath actors: that at Swansea is not open- 
ed for want of a tenant, and the recently 
new Tenby theatre is let as a dissenting 
place of worship. 

Mariied.] Geo. Lioyd, esq. of Brunant, 
to Margaret Jane, daughter of the late 
George Harris, esq. of Priskilly. 

Jcln Ellis, esq. of Garreg Lodge, to 
Miss Clengin, of Martyn, 

Thomas Morgan, esq. of Newport, to 
Miss Whitworth, of Caermarthen. 

Died.] At’ Beaumaris, 61, Thomas 
Jones, esq. of Summer-hill. , 
At Presteign, 56, John Fencett, esq. 
At Hengae, Wm, Lewis Anwyl, esq. 




























































DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN POLITICS. 


—— 


WPPUERE has been nothing to mark 

any change in the politics of 
Europe since our last Number, ex- 
cept a revolution of parties 1 Frauce, 
an aflair so common we might be 
allowed to omit it, if it were not of 
a nature that gives us pleasure. ‘The 
second-entry of Louis was naturally 
accompanied with exceeding resent- 
ment on the part of his closer adhe- 
rents; and countenanced by foreign 
bayonets, and the tide of the moment, 
prostrate France, in her popular 
elections, naturally chose those who 
were most inimical to the interests 
created by the revolution, The 
consequence of this pure assemblage, 
which it must be seen at once could 
be no representation of France at ail, 
was a covert attack of every thing 
existing, both as to ideas and pro 


perty, and indeed a stupid and violent 
attempt to hasten the return of that 
country to the pure blessings of the 


ancient regimen. We say stupid. 
because success was inpossible. Ot 
all human attempts in the way of 
politics, the effort to retrograde is the 
most abortive, even when the point 
to be recovered is praiseworthy. 


But what is to be said of the folly of 


dragging back a nation into admira 
tion of the most abject allegiance, 
and the absurdest superstitions, 
which, whenever unloosed from the 
mind, the mind never can cling to 
again. This to be effected too by 
a minority every way; in property, 
talent, and knowledge of their coun- 
try. Well-wishers to their species, 
who, dismissing national animosities, 
can rejoice at the approach of a 
country like France to rational Ii- 
berty, will view with satisfaction the 
late measures of Louis, broughtabout 
as they have been by necessity, and 
carried into effect with vigour. We 
admixe the complaints of certain 





Journals in this country, as to the 
infringement of constitutional forins, 
aud the suppression of a work by 
Chateaubriand. Leave the press 
entirely free, and then Monsieur 
Chateaubriand may complain; but 
while his direct opponentsare gagged, 
where is the particular injustice of 
silencing him ?* and as to a strong 
exertion of power, in the dissolution 
of the existiug Chamber of Deputies, 
they fell as they arose, with little 
respect to theoretical rights. Ina 
word, a moderate Englishman, with- 
out feeling any particular interest in 
ihe squabbles of French politics, 
may be allowed to rejoice at the de- 
ieat of a narrow and bigotted party, 
who preach vid profess all manner of 
paradox, in defiance of reason and 
experience, and who never can ad- 
minister in France except under the 
purest despotism. 

‘The expedition to Algiers has ter- 
inated, since our last Number, ina 
most honourable discomfiture of 
these faithless barbarians, who have 
been compelled to the most uncon- 
ditional submission and agreement to 
the terms dictated by humanity. It 
is trite to observe, that they will 
keep these terms no longer than they 
are obliged by their weakness, be- 
cause the same may be said of all 
humiliated nations, But time is 
gained, and Britain is committed in 
principle, and we cannot help think- 
ing that a common sense and acom- 
mou decency are making their way 
in Christendom, that must render a 
continuance of the piratical inselence 
impossible, however salutary such 
pranks to the maritime welfare of 





* Was Fouché permitted to publish in 
France ?—How many pens would start 
from their inkstands to annihilate the so- 
phistries of a Chateaubriand, were thig 
lists open? 
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the ingenuous gentlemen of the Quar- 
terly Review. 

With respect to domestic affairs, 
we are taught to believe that insome 
lines of manufacture, the depression 
is not quite so great as it has been; 
but, generally speaking, business is 
exceedingly stagnant. Strong mea- 
sures must certainly characterise the 
next session, in the way of retrench- 
ment, and we presume that it is with 
this knowledge, and the probability 
of a change in Irish politics, that a 
general election is likely to be deter- 
mined upon.—The divorce of the 
Princess too—but we have alluded 
to this subject elsewhere. 

In the mean time, the country is 
highly amused and interested with 
certain reports (we do not mean ru- 
mours, but facts), collected under 
that title by Committees of the House 
of Commons, and of the Agricultural 


Society. The first, which consists of 
examinations into the management of 
the Police, has exposed a system of 


low and interested connivance on 
the part of a branch of magistracy, 
in the business of licensing public- 
houses, scandalous beyond expres- 
sion. The monopoly of brewers, by 
means of this connexion, is literally 
approaching to oppression, both in 
town and country; and what is wor se, 
decency, good morals, and the in- 
terest of the lower orders, are shrink. 
ing under their influence, And then 
the plan of rewards for capital con- 
Victions, or, as it is emphatically 
termed, blood-money,—to what lior- 
rors has it not been leading ; aud, as 
is generally the case in these uphoided 


nuisances, without producing any of 


the alledged benefits. Thisis confessed 
by every individual examined on the 
subject, from the magistrate to the 
police-cflicer, except Mr. Recorder, 
who in London distributes these re- 
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these islands, as piously argued by 


wards according to his discretion, 
and thinks the practice exceedingly 
salutary. We may probably say 
more upon the subject in our next 
Number, as certain trials in illustra- 
tion of this miserable system are now 
pending. In the mean time, let the 
enemies to schools, Bell and Lan- 
casterian, attend to Dr. Cotton's 
evidence, with respect to juvenile 
depredaters—it is absolutely soul- 
harrowing, 

The report of the Agvicultutal 
Society forms a picture of another 
kind, and certainly more alarming, 
because the described evil is not of 
easy removal, The agricultural in- 
terest may possibly now discover a 
few truths more obviously, namely, 
that all waste or gaming is sure to 
be at their expence in the end, and 
that it is quite possible to be taxed 

50 per cent. on income without the 
formality of legislation. ‘The worst 
is, that even the follies of thisradicah 
interest are not to be punished with- 
out affecting all below them, and 
that we cannot contemplate the 
chastisement of vacant farms and di- 
ininished rent-rolls, without perceiv- 
ing at the same time the starvation 
of the j peasantry, and at no great 
dieaner a decrease in the produce of 
the country. Certainly affairs are 
at present in most ‘admired dis- 
order,’ but we area great nation after 
all, and we despair not of reviving, 
but only doubt the resolution of the 
patient, or the disposition of the phy- 
sicians to administer the proper re- 
medies, which in our opinion are a 
lower paix of political stilts, the very 
water-gruel of retrenchment, and a 
sincere, honest, and soothing attention 
to domestic improvements, particu 
larly such as aim at the independence 
(from workhouses) of the labouring 
branches of the community, 
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FASHIONS OF LONDON AND PARIS. 


fi 
LONDON FASHIONS, the morning they are worn without 
flowers, but in’ half-dress the flowers 
MORNING DRESS. abound, Ornaments, chiefly diamonds. 
LIP of peach colour, over which is prin te ; 


worn around dress of leno; the dress 
flounced with the same material and 
peach-coloured ribband. Loose sleeves, Petticoat and train of-white satin, or- 
confined by peach-coloured ribband.| namented round the border and sides 
Bonnet black, over peach colour. Hatr | with flowers and coloured foil. Body of 
parted-on the forehead. Half gloves | white satin, or silver tissue. Short full 
and boots of the predominant colour of | sleeves of witite satin, richly ornamented 
the peach. with point lace, aud surmounted by 
" e wings formed of the same material. 
se een aeeenia | Toque of white satin, encircled round 

The full dress of this month differs | the forehead by a bandeau of pearls or 
very little from that of the last. ‘The | diamonds. Hair ia curls, @-la-Ninon; 
Gleucester cap still prevails in head-| superb plnme of white ostrich feathers, 
dresses : itis ornamenied with a wreath | and court lappets of fine lace. Ear- 
of full-blown roses. Cornettes of every | rings and necklace of diamonds. White 
descripiion remain also in favour. In! kid shoes and gloves. , 


FULL DRESS IN PARIS. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We regret that the favour of Malvina did not arrive in time for our present number ; 
gt will certainly app-ar in our next, 

The Lines on Flaticry are tolerably conceived, but want correctness: the fuir authoress 
will profit by avoiding what rhetoricians term the mixed metaphor. Thus, smart, as 
applied to flattery, is tproper—cunning ts disconnected with smart—and fire has 
nothing to do with either, Wherever there is merié in the thoughts, friendly criticism 
may be serviceable, and with that view we afford the present hint. 

Octavia on the ancient Rights of Wives to a share in the personal Property of their 
Husbands, in our next. 

Our elegiae Correspondents will appear, according to their seniority of communication, 
partially regulated by the abundance of ctr stock of the mournful: but once more we 
must request them to feel inspired on other subjects as weil us diath; or what if we 
compromise the matter, and compound with them for more brevity in the expression of 
their funereal sorrows, fi is by the graceful selection of a few individual baits, er 
interesting points, that a deccased friend is best recognised ; and certainly the pathos of 
real gricf is injured by dilation. Nothing produces so much tedious repetition as the 
endeavour to say ali thai can be said on a subject so trite as death ; a great part of the 
associations excited must inevitably be the same in all; and, if all are to detail them, 
the conclusicn is.obvious. We therefore cali upon our votaries of Apollo, of either gender, 
to consider the distinctive of their particular subject more, and thereby render their 
homage exclusively appropriate. Above all, we advise them tu be brief, becanse laboured 
woe is not only fatiguing, but very frequently ridiculous ; and, tired with the length of 
some of ow communications in this department, we have often thought of the dialogue 
of Puff and Sneer in the “ Critic,” at the conclusion of the tumid speech of the woeful 
Tilburina :— 

Puff (taking out his handkerchief). It is too much! 

Sneer. It is indeed ! 


Possibly the best way of establishing our principia is to refer our Correspondents 
to some elegant exemplification of then: ; if so, we recommend the perusal of Mr. Bland’s 
pleasing translations from the Greek Anthology, some specimens of which strikingly 
exhibit the superior pathos and interest of brevity and simplicity in the expression of 
tender recollection. 
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